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. - « ais Columbia Symphony Orchestra. All on one 
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entertainment, his brilliant interpreta- 78 rpm records 73054-D, 73053-D, 73052-D out } 
: d 73051-D. 
tions are flawlessly recorded. = a be an 
‘ Bizet: Carmen Suite with Columbia Symphony © SPEC 
Orchestra. @ Record ML 4287 (with mont 
Now on nationwide tour Tchaikovsky's “Capriccio Italien”) or by ar 
—watch for Sir Thomas 78 rpm Set MX-333. ye - 
Beecham’s personal Tehaikovsky: Capriccio Italien with Columbia tiny 
appearance with the Royal pre go ag ne ® Record my 4287 7 
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Philharmonic Orchestra Set MX-334. peste 
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The Audio Fair 


Editorial Notes 


AThe second annual convention of the Audio 
Engineering Society, held at the New Yorker 
Hotel on October 26, 27 and 28, proved less 
stimulating than last year’s show to your 
editor and several audio technicians who ac- 
companied him. Unquestionably, some of the 
foremost technicians of the country were on 
hand, but the general pattern of the Fair had 
a sort of Coney Island flair and the suggestion 
that commercial competition was very keen. 
The greater majority of the exhibitors were 
over-eager to attract as many of the milling 
crowd in the hallways as they could into their 
exhibitions. Fair enough, considering business 
conditions these days, but the confusion and 
noise of conflicting sounds was extremely 
enervating to most with whom we talked. 
One wonders about the values of a show con- 
ducted in this manner. The prevailing noise 
was mostly in evidence from the tape manu- 
facturers’ demonstrations, though it was by 
no means exclusively confined to them. 

Inasmuch as tape is of prime importance 
these days, it would seem that some knowl- 
edge of the value of undistorted reproduction 
would prevail. The reproduction of music at 
a normal ear-level should be a first considera- 
tion rather than an unnatural volume of 
loudness which distorts music. Roaming the 
halls of the two floors occupied by the Fair 
proved as grueling an experience as it did 
last year to all of us. Even after entering an 
exhibitor’s room, it was often difficult to 
concentrate on the demonstration at hand. 
Only a few exhibitors obliged by closing the 
door. 


Our companions on our tours of the con- 
vention were Robert S. Lanier of Western 
Electric, George Varkonyi and H. Tanaka, 
all well-known technicians in the audio field. 
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Your editor was grateful for their company, 
as their lively discussions pro and con gave 
him a better understanding than he might 
have had without them. We do not share the 
viewpoint of others that a musician is quali- 
fied to speak about reproduction, other than 
in regard to quality and volume. 
Tape Versus Records 

In relation to tape versus recordings, an 
interesting but by no means decisive demon- 
stration was given at a dinner the night prior 
to the opening of the Fair by the Bell Sound 
Systems, Inc. of Columbus, Ohio. The same 
musical selection was played back alternately 
on dise and tape, through the same speaker 
and amplifier, using equipment commercially 
available to the consumer. In this case, tape 
was played on the Magnecord Tape Recorder 
and records with the Audax Polyphase Re- 
producer. Both demonstrations utilized the 
same MelIntosh Audio Amplifier and the 
Lansing Signature Speaker. The final con- 
clusions of the crowd were about evenly di- 
vided. In our estimation, tape did not super- 
cede recording, but the overall fine quality of 
the tape and its potential longer-playing time 
undoubtedly swayed some listeners in its 
In our opinion, a test of this kind is 
No matter 


favor. 
by no means an infallible one. 
what opinions prevail at a public demonstra- 
tion, even when as in this case — what is 
regarded as normal living-room conditions 
are established, the ultimate test is the one 
made in one’s own home. The speaker system 
used was not the most ideal and its placement, 
which is the most important consideration in 
any public test, was far from ideal. Talking 
with a number of guests after the dinner, we 
found that further consideration had swayed 
some tape enthusiasts toward recordings. 
Among the several fine amplifiers demon- 
strated at the Fair, mention should be made 
of the new Custom High Fidelity Amplifier 
recently placed on the market by Bell Sound 
Systems, Inc. In its price range, $248, it 
successfully competes with others, and be- 
cause of its remote control unit has a potential 
flexibility not possible with all amplifiers 
in its class without additional expense of 
record compensation. This unit is a small 
box, equipped with four controls Selector, 
Volume, Bass and Treble which permits 
the listener to switch instantly from radio to 
records and to make desired tonal adjust- 
ments in the performance and balancing of 
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tone on all domestic and foreign recordings. 
This control box can be placed anywhere in 
the room and thus permits a listener to relax 
in a favorite chair and to arrange the disposi- 
tion of reproduction according to his auditory 
desires, As Mr. Ed Sisson, chief engineer of 
Bell, pointed out, the ear is a curious organ 
which is not always satisfied with the results 
obtained from a first adjustment of controls 
at the source of sound. The ultimate posi- 
tion chosen for hearing any kind of reproduc- 
tion may ask for further readjustments, and 
without the control box this would necessi- 
tate a not always satisfactory return to the 
equipment. 


Bell’s New Tape Unit 


Mr. Sisson also introduced us to a new, in- 
expensive tape unit, which he recently de- 
veloped for Bell Sound Systems, with fre- 
quency range to 8,000 cycles. The tonal 
quality of this machine seemed to us to be 
above par, especially in relation to its price 
range (list $169.50). Most of the musical 
reproduction heard was exceptionally good 
but in one or two cases the reels used had 
some fluttering of tone. This seems to be one 
of the chief faults of tape reproduction, and it 
is by no means confined to inexpensive units. 
We encountered the same pitch wavers in 
tape demonstrations by the largest and most 
expensive the business. 
Upon pointing out existent pitch wavers to 
most engineers, or those in attendance, we 
were promptly disregarded, and judging from 
the disdainful looks given us by other as- 
sembled visitors we came to the conclusion 
that the majority of people are either not 
disturbed by pitch waverings or completely 
impervious to variations in pitch. 

Bell’s chief engineer, Ed Sisson, immediate- 
ly recognized pitch deviations in one reel, but 
confessed his ignorance as to what caused it. 
Such honesty can only be lauded. That tape 
stretching can occur is a well known fact. 
There have been instances of this in relation 
to recordings made in Europe which have 
prevented record manufacturers from bring- 
ing out certain recordings. Sometimes the 
motor is at fault, though too much tension 
on the fly wheel can cause pitch wavering, 
particularly after long usage of the machine. 
One can not be certain of these facts, however, 
as often one reel will play perfectly while 


manufacturers in 


another may not. 
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Mr. Sisson gave us another demonstration 
at the Fair of tape versus discs, and in this 
case we were completely swayed toward the 
record. Though as an adjunct to recordings, 
especially because a tape machine permits 
recordings from the air, the Bell unit seemed 
to us a good bet for the average music listener. 
It can be plugged into any set very easily. 

Of considerable interest to our readers, we 
feel sure, will be some observations on several 
lectures we attended. Norman Pickering 
(who developed the fine Pickering pickups) 
on the morning of October 26 gave an in- 
formal talk on a more or less psychological 
approach to listening. He stressed the re- 
sponsibility of the sound engineer to the lis- 
tener. It was his contention that the engineer 
should make every effort to adjust equipment 
to the hearing or the taste of the listener. 
Engineers have a tendency to tolerate, he 
pointed out, hiss and surface noise for the 
sake of full frequency reproduction, whereas 
many listeners would gladly do without a few 
highs for noise-free and scratch-free reproduc- 
tion. Actually, a large section of the record 
buying public have, what may be termed, 
an allergy toward scratch or noise of any 
kind — even the occasional, less disrupting 
static in plastic discs. 


The Self-Satisfied Engineer 


Engineers, Mr. Pickering pointed out, also 
have a tendency to discount the listener’s 
opinion in such matters and feel that they 
(the engineers) are entirely in the right. We 
must not forget that the engineer may be 
wrong, and that music lost at high surface 
noise is really lost. Engineers should further 
realize that the sole function of the amplifier 
is to reproduce music and not add or subtract 
anything from it. As a comparison, Mr. 
Pickering spoke of the duty of a true artist 
whose prime purpose is to convey to the lis- 
tener the intentions of the composer rather 
Mr. Picker- 
ing brought out the habits of engineers of 
advancing tonal characteristics above the 
quality of the music. When engineers point 
out to the listener, he said, the wonderful 
reproduction of cymbals, triangle, flute, vio- 
lins, etc., the listener is no longer concerned 
with concentration on musical qualities but 
instead on tonal characteristics and frequency 
range. This habit among sound engineers in 
recent years has retarded the true apprecia- 


than his own pre-imposed ideas. 
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tion of musical values and made listeners 
over-conscious of the reproductive quality of 
a mere handful of instruments rather than 
the overall value of the complete ensemble. 
In the early days of the phonograph this was 
unavoidable as the solo instrument or voice 
was the only thing which could be faithfully 
conveyed to the listener. 

We can digress here a moment and tell a 
story which is related to the above. Recent- 
ly, we had a musical friend in our home who 
desired to hear a recording of a flute concerto. 
In the midst of the opening movement he 
remarked that he could not hear the flute; 
in his estimation it was blanketed by the or- 
chestra. We pointed out that the flute was 
not featured at that point as this section of 
the music was entirely an orchestral fuéti, in 
which the soloist did not officiate. This only 
goes to prove that listeners of today expect 
to hear even things that are not there, espe- 
cially in relation to what they regard as true 
instrumental effects which illustrate so-called 
wide range response. 

Ross H. Snyder, Consultant of Consumers 
Research, Inc., gave a lecture entitled ‘“To- 
ward a More Realistic Audio,” 
attended. 


which we 
Discussing amplifier development, 
he pointed out that lack of efficiency in sound 
equipment lies in the speaker system. He 
advocated a more restricted range for FM 
and AM radio reproduction, other than the 
20 to 20,000 cycles regarded ideal by high 
fidelity enthusiasts. The reasons he gave for 
this, based on listener tests, were deficiencies 
in transmission systems and distortions pres- 
ent in the many out-of-town programs piped- 
in over telephone wires from a great distance. 
Most lecturers were friendly disposed toward 
questions, but Mr. Snyder proved the excep- 
tion. When one of our group asked: “What 
about wide range reproduction in relation to 
recordings?,”’ he curtly dismissed the question 
saying that he did not feel this was the time 
to discuss this phase of reproduction. 


Some Facts on High Fidelity 


Of considerable interest was a lecture en- 
titled ‘““Wide Range Reproduction” presented 
by W. S. Corrington of RCA Victor. He 
pointed out that RCA originally came out 
with high fidelity in 1939, but soon discovered 
through conducted listener tests that the 
public did not like extended range. As a 
result of these tests, the conclusion was 
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reached that the public preferred a flat fre- 
quency response from about 300 cycles to 
about 4,000 cycles. 
of about 6 db, reaching its maximum at about 


At the upper end a rise 


5,000 to 6,000 cycles, then dropping to about 
10 db at 10,000 cycles, was favored. At the 
lower end the listeners preferred a rising char- 
acteristic of about 5 db at 50 cycles. “It must 
be remembered,” he said, “‘that these figures 
include the total response of the sound from 
microphone to loud speaker acoustic output, 
and not merely the frequency characteristics 
of the amplifier.” 


Listeners Spurn Hi-Fi 


RCA invested a tremendous sum in wide 
range reproduction, he contended, only to 
discover that the majority of listeners, from 
tests and from results of equipment sales, 
were not ready for the advanced step of wide 
range. In fact, salesmen used these high 
fidelity receivers to prove how undesirable 
full range reproduction was, which consider- 
ing the time and effort involved was a bit 
ironic. 

“To point out the high qualities of these 
receivers,” he said, ““we have only to realize 
that the speakers, which were designed for 
these earlier high fidelity receivers, were of 
such fine calibre that many at this moment 
are still being used as monitor speakers in 
NBC broadcast studios from coast to coast.” 
Mr. Corrington also pointed out the invalidity 
of many of the listening tests made concern- 
ing amplifiers and loud speakers. In one test, 
two amplifiers were alternately connected to 
a single speaker, one with a more restricted 
range than the other, a yellow light being 
used to identify one and a white light the 
other. The audience was then asked to name 
It was found 
that a large majority preferred the one with 
the yellow light. 


which amplifier it preferred. 


The amplifiers were then 
The yellow light identify- 
ing the one formerly identified by the white 
light and vice versa. The majority again pre- 
ferred the amplifier with the yellow light, 


secretly switched. 


proving only one thing conclusively that the 
audience was partial to a yellow light. 
Similar tests were conducted on loud speak- 
ers, and no matter how the speakers were 
switched the majority always voted for the 
one in the center of the stage. Mr. Corring- 
ton closed by saying that as time goes on the 
range of equipment will be broadened by 
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RCA when the public shows its desire for 
wider range reproduction. 

One wonders what qualifications the people 
had used in these tests. It would seem to us 
that such audiences should comprise an equal 
portion of ordinary radio listeners and music 
lovers. It has been in the past painfully evi- 
dent that radio concerns have catered to the 
large majority who have evidenced a lack of 
taste in such matters and who were in no way 
qualified to give opinions. We need go no 
further than a study of radio programming 
to verify this attitude. 

In the past, various writers on technical 
matters have pointed out in this magazine 
the need for well balanced equipment which 
requires infinite or reflex baffling. A lack of 
efficiency in the speaker system, as Ross H. 
Snyder pointed out in his lecture cited above, 
is a serious drawback to first-rate reproduc- 
tion. It would seem to us, in the face of all 
the remarkable achievements in recent years 
in sound engineering that all manufacturers 
of equipment are neglecting their responsibil- 
ities to the general public by not making every 
endeavor to educate the masses toward the 
appreciation of finer reproduction. Certainly, 
the prevailing distortion in radio transmission 
is not helping the cause. 


Speakers made in England 


Among the new speaker exhibitions was 
the Wharfedale line, manufactured in Eng- 
land. These highly efficient units, sponsored 
in this country by British Industries Corpora- 
tion, 164 Duane St., New York 13, N.Y., 
were designed by the English engineer, G. A. 
Briggs, whose two books — Loud Speakers, 
The Why and How of Good Reproduction and 
Sound Reproduction, have been the source of 
considerable discussion in recent months in 
the sound field. The amazingly clean highs 
of the Super 12/C.S./A.L. impressed us, as 
also did the Wharfedale combination, two- 
way system in an infinite baffle. The Super 
12, we were told, does not rely on subsidiary 
diaphragm resonants, which are almost im- 
possible to maintain in reproduction, and 
which can cause high intermodulation dis- 
tortion. We were fortunate in hearing these 
units, in a demonstration at ordinary room 
level which conclusively proved their high 
efficiency. One visitor, eager to blast his 
neighbors out of the room, turned the volume 


——(Continued on page 81 
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Giuseppe De Luca when 
he made his Metropoli- 


tan debut in 1915. 








, The End of an Era and One of 


Its Most Memorable Protagonists 





By Peter Hugh Reed 


N August 26, Giuseppe De Luca died in 
his seventy-fourth year at Columbus 
Hospital, New York City. Less than three 
months previously, the writer had lunched 
with the singer and found him in fine health, 
looking forward to assuming his newly ap- 
pointed duties as singing instructor at the 
Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 
De Luca had promised, on that last day I 
saw him, to come to the New York Society 
for Recorded Music at an early meeting in 
the fall to talk on the early days in recording 
and to play some of his favorite records, and 
also to sing for the members. For De Luca 
at 73 still sang with that seemingly effortless 
style that was the hallmark of his artistry. 
Though some of the bloom had gone from his 
voice, his artistry was unimpaired. His 
smooth legato and ability to float his voice in 
the most exacting soft passages was amazing 
to the end. 
De Luca was one of the last connecting 
links with the true “bel canto” style of sing- 
ing. He studied with Veneslao Persichini, 
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the teacher of Battistini, at the Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia at Rome. 

“In those days,” he told the writer, “a 
singer was not made in a short time. I 
studied hard for five years before Persichini 
would let me appear in public on my own. 
I entered the Santa Cecilia at 16, and made 
my operatic debut at 21. In the next to the 
last year I was studying I made my first 
records, some cylinders for the Bar Auto- 
matico (a place similar to your old Nickolo- 
deon) but these were, believe it or not, put 
out under the names of more famous people 
than me. You see, a friend told me I could 
make a few lire if 1 wanted to make some 
cylinders. Naturally, I thought this will be 
a surprise to my teacher and a nice present 
for my family. 

“I went to the concern that made the cyl- 
inders and sang for them. They were im- 
pressed and told me that they would give me 
two lire for each cylinder I made. I was 
jubilant. Then they began whispering to- 
gether and soon I knew the name of De Luca 
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meant nothing to them, for they intended 
to put the names of some of the most cele- 
brated baritones of the day on the cylinders. 

“Well, two lire were not to be sneezed at. 
Too, that my singing was regarded as good 
enough to be rated as such men as Victor 
Maurel, Giuseppe Kaschmann, Giuseppe Del 
Puente, and others was a stimulating thought 
to me. You have no idea the sensation I 
got when I made the first cylinder and just 
before | started to sing one of the owners 
stepped up before that funny old horn and 
announced Victor Maurel will now sing such 
I do not recall what I 
sang first, but I made in all some 40 cylinders 
of operatic and other selections, with a very 


and such a selection. 


pleasant young man as my accompanist sit- 
ting at an old upright piano which wasn’t 
in tune. 


Lost Records? 


“IT do not know whether any of these old 
cylinders exist today or not. Everybody, 
who liked music, went into the old Bar Auto- 
matico and adjusted ear phones, put two 
centessimi in the slot and listened to the faint 
sounds that came out. The voice was fairly 
natural but nothing like in my later records. 
A friend suggested to me recently that some 
of the cylinders accredited to Maurel may be 
my own voice. I cannot say as I have not 
heard them. But it might be so, as I made 
Quand’ ero paggio from Falstaff and Il Sogno di 
Cassio from Olello to which his name was 
attached.” 

De Luca was born in Rome on Christmas 
day, 1876, the first of seven children of a 
blacksmith. 
and his ability to carry a tune prompted his 
family to place him in the Scuola Cantorum 
where he was trained as a choir boy and taught 
sight reading. 


His early fondness for music 


One of his schoolmates was 
Eugenio Pacelli, now Pope Pius XII. 

De Luca’s blue eyes always shown with the 
sparkle of youth even in his last days, and 
he always had a,boyish way about him. He 
liked to show an old photograph of a group 
of choirboys, standing on the steps of the 
Scuola Cantorum and say: “See if you can 
recognize two boys here who later became 
two famous men.” The sparkle in his eyes 
conveyed a bit of devilment. One looked at 
the picture and saw a group of lean and 
hungry looking youngsters dressed in cassocks 
and surplices. Their expressions were on the 
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whole rather angelic. I confessed that none 
looked familiar. 

With a mischievous smile, De Luca pointed 
to one boy, and said: ““This is young Giuseppe 
De Luca, now find the other one.”” When I 
admitted I would not have recognized him 
and had not the remotest idea which of the 
other boys became later a famous man, he 
pointed to a pathetic looking figure in the 
background and said: ‘That is our present 
Pope, a boyhood friend of mine.” 

It was De Luca’s boyhood friend who was 
slated to conduct the last services for his 
former schoolmate at the Scuola Cantorum. 
The day before De Luca died, he called his 
wife and daughter to his bedside in the hos- 
pital and said: ‘“Tomorrow I go home, you 
will take me to Rome to my little villa.’’ His 
wife protested that he could not leave the 
hospital the next day, as he had undergone 
a serious kidney operation. 

‘“Tomorrow I go home,”’ he repeated, and 
then they understood. But though they 
tried to reassure him, this did no good. He 
gave them specific instructions as to what he 
wished done and how he desired his boyhood 
friend, the Pope, to conduct a requiem mass 
for him before he was buried in the family 
plot at Rome. His death was appropriately 
dramatic. On the morning of August 26th 
he was sleeping quietly so his nurse slipped 
out of the room. Around noon, another 
nurse passing the door saw him sit up in bed 
suddenly, point to the door and say: “The 
curtain is going up!” Then he tried to sing 
and when this proved too effortful, he sank 
back on his pillow, turned his face toward 
the window and closed his eyes. ‘The nurse 
entered the room to readjust the bed cover- 
ings and found that he had passed away. 


Unbelievable News 


Those of us who knew this extraordinarily 
gifted artist, one of the friendliest and most 
loveable of men, could not believe that he 
had died. His well-known youthful verve 
and great vitality belied the news. 

In fact, his vitality suggested that he had so 
many years ahead that both he and I post- 
poned an article on his record activities and 
his operatic career until it was too late. He 
had many tales to tell. He was a born wit. 
As Aida Favia-Artsay has said in her fine 
article on De Luca, which appeared in the 
March 1950 issue of The Record Collector, 
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published in London, “His stories from his 
life and appearances, especially when told in 
his inimitable Italian, bubble over with good 
natured humor and are not without a bit of 
spiciness, mostly at his own expense.” 

His career in opera was a long one and he 
created many famous roles. But this is an- 
other story, which I’ve asked my friend, 
Charles Jahant of Akron, Ohio, to tell us. 





De Luea’s Career 





By Charles A. Jahant 


Alhe time was early November, 1897. The 
place was a small town called Piacenza, south 
of Milan. On the sixth day of that month a 
performance of Gounod’s Faust was scheduled 
with the popular singers, Ester Adaberto, as 
Marguerita, tenor Ceccarelli as Faust, basso 
Allegri as Mephisto, and an unknown bari- 
tone Giuseppe De Luca as Valentino. The 
conductor was Gianola. The first three 
artists were as minor as the theater, but local- 
ly admired, though their names were not to 
be recorded in history or any musical dic- 
tionary. Only Adaberto is mentioned, be- 
cause she was to sing a performance of 
Leonora in /1 Trovatore with the Metropolitan 
twelve years later on March 10, 1909. There 
were conjectures on the new singer of the 
evening, a 21-year-old baritone from Rome 
and the Santa Cecilia studio of Venceslao 
Persichetti. Would he make a hit? Or would 
he fail to bear out the promise that had 
caused the impressario to entrust to him the 
chief baritone roles for the Piacenza opera 
season? Italians are curious about all new 
opera singers; and if they do not like them, 
they can hiss and whistle them into obscurity. 
But here was a pupil of a severe taskmaster, 
the teacher of the famous Battistini; he 
should be good! 

The new baritone scored a hit with the 
audience, and he followed his initial success 
with a loudly cheered Germont a few nights 
later. The news of his success brought an 
immediate demand for his services by a sec- 
ond theater late in that same month, the 
Fenice in Trieste. And still another theater, 
the Bonocorsi at Ferrara, called on young 
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Giuseppi for the premiere of a new opera, 
La Forza del Poter (The Force of Power) by one 
Filippi. The opera was a failure, but De 
Luca was not. He was reengaged for the 
coming spring season of 1898. 

Meanwhile, came a most important en- 
gagement: a contract with the third largest 
theater in Italy, the Carlo Felice in Genoa. 
De Luca began his term on December 26, 
1897 in Massenet’s Le Cid, singing the role of 
de Gormas, which Pol Plancon had sung 
earlier in the year at the Metropolitan. Then 
early in January, he sang Colline in Leon- 
cavallo’s Boheme and in February he added 
Zurga in The Pearl Fishers. The tenor in 
both these operas was a young Neapolitan 
named Enrico Caruso. (Eighteen years later, 
De Luca and Caruso were destined to open 
the Metropolitan Opera season in the Bizet 
opera. ) 

In the Spring of 1898 came the Ferrara 
appearances, then De Luca went on to Vin- 
But he was back 
in Genoa for the season of 1898-99, where he 
chalked up 45 performances in less than three 
months. 


cenza and other small cities. 


Small towns again used his services 
until November, 1899, when he made his 
first foreign appearance. In Lisbon De Luca 
sang the lighter baritone roles (in a company 
which included Bonci, Bellincioni, Sammarco, 
de Lucia, Garbin, Stehle, Parsi-Pettinella and 
Regina Pacini) and so satisfactorily that he 
was reengaged for the season of 1900-01. He 
sang also in Valencia for two seasons, and 
added Venice, Palermo and Parma to his 
conquests. In September 1902, he sang 
under Toscanini’s baton for the first time, 
the occasion being an Aida at Lugo. 


Premiere Roles 


It was at this period that he appeared in 
his first important premiere, that of Adriana 
Lecouvreur at the Lirico in Milan, where he 
In 1903 he ventured 
across the Atlantic for the first of 12 seasons 
in Buenos Aires — seasons which sometimes 
took him also to Montevideo and to Rio de 
Janeiro. Back in Italy, De Luca finally at- 
tained the ultimate triumph for a 27-year 
old singer — an engagement at La Scala. 
His debut was made as Alberich in Das 
Rheingold. During the same season (1903- 
04) he created the role of Sharpless in Madama 
Butterfly and Gleby in Siberia, both operas 
with Rosina_Storchio and Giovanni Zena- 


sang for two seasons. 
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tello, Campanini conducting. He returned 
to La Scala five times between 1905 and 1915, 
and again in 1936 and 1937. 

Rome first heard her native son as Mephisto 
in Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust in December 
1905. Thereafter he sang in Rome from 1908 
through 1911, in 1913 and 1914, and for the 
last time in 1945, before returning to this 
country. 

In October 1907, De Luca made his Covent 
He returned there in 1910-11 
He was heard in London in one of 


Garden debut. 
and 1935. 
his favorite roles, Don Giovanni, in 1910 with 
John McCormack and Maggie Teyte, Bee- 
cham being the conductor. In 1911, he sang 
there in Lucia with Tetrazzini and Carpi. 

My records show that he appeared in 
Odessa in 1909, spending several months 
there, where he was reengaged for three more 
But De Luca has told the editor he 
sang in Russia from 1906 to 1912, appearing 


years. 


in the leading opera houses of Moscow, Kiev, 
Warsaw as well as Odessa. My records also 
show he sang for two months in Moscow in 
1914. 

While singing at Havana in 1915, he re- 
ceived a telegram from Gatti-Casazza with 
the terse message: ““We want you here.” 
And so, finally on November 25, 1915, he 
made his debut at the Metropolitan Opera as 
Figaro in The Barber of Seville in the distin- 
guished company of Frieda Hempel, Adamo 
Didur and a forgotten tenor by the name of 
Giacomo Damacco. His contract at first 
was for only three years, but so great was his 
success and so great his popularity that he 
sang uninterruptedly with the company until 
1935, with the exception of two off-season 
engagements in Buenos Aires, two in San 
Francisco, and a guest performance of Rigo- 
letto at the Vienna State Opera. With the 
coming of the Edward Johnson regime and 
the termination of his contract, De Luca’s 
appearances were fewer. In 1935, he sang 
only in London, but in 1936 he sang a variety 
of roles at Monte Carlo and appeared also 
at La Scala, the San Carlo at Naples, and the 
In 1937, he was at 
the La Scala for the last time, and he jour- 


Carlo Felice in Genoa. 


neyed to Budapest in 1939 for a performance 
of Rigoletto. 

Inasmuch as De Luca’s extensive period 
at the Metropolitan occupied the most im- 
portant part of his long career, it might be 
well to survey it in brief. As Aida Favia- 


s0 


Artsay has already handled this succinctly 
in her article in The Record Collector (March 
1950), I shall quote a paragraph from same. 


**The list of De Luca’s activities at the Met 
is staggering. He appeared there in 50 operas 
of his repertoire of over 100 roles, all of which 
He created Paquiro in 
Granadas’ Goyescas, with Anna Fitzui and 


he sang on the stage. 


Martinelli, on January 28, 1916; and Gianni 
Schicchi in Puccini's opera of that name, 
with Florence Easton and Giulio Crimi, on 
December 14, 1918. 
American performance of Rabaud’s Marouf, 
La Forza del Destino {in its first performance 
at the Metropolitan in November 1918] with 
Caruso and Rosa Ponselle, L’/taliana in Al- 
geri, Turandot, Respighi’s La Campana Som- 


He participated in the 


mersa, and Rossini’s I! Signor Bruschino. He 
also took part in the first New York [American 
operatic] production of Eugene Onegin [with 
Claudia Muzio and Martinelli], Cosi fan tutte 
{with Bori, Easton and Meader] and Mas- 
senet’s Le Roi de Lahore as well as the Metro- 
politan 
Vestale, Don Quichotte (with Chaliapin), Luisa 
Viller and Linda di Chamouniz.” 


performances of Don Carlos, La 


Critical acclaim for De Luca’s artistic style 
An ex- 
ample of this can be quoted from Aldrich’s 
review in The New York Times of the March 
Of the 
baritone, he wrote: ““Mr. De Luca was de- 
lightful as Guglielmo, delightful in his beauti- 
ful singing of the music as in the unctuous 


and musicianship was unanimous. 


1922 performance of Cosi fan tutte. 


humor of his action.” 


The Metropolitan recalled De Luca in 1940 
and gave a new generation an opportunity 
to hear a true master of the art of song. 
After his return to Italy in mid-spring of that 
year, he was heard no more until the fall of 
Rome, when he sang for the Allied troops 
Then 


came the memorable concerts in America, 


and appeared at the Rome opera. 


beginning in March 1946 and climaxed by a 
final return at the Metropolitan for a scene 
from Don Pasquale and several concert and 
operatic appearances on the East coast. 


Not since the death of Battistini in 1928 
has there been a singer whose vocal art was 
as well preserved until his death. To realize 
this fact, one has only to investigate the ten 
arias which De Luca sang in May of this 
year for Continental (LP disc CLP102). 
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The Audio Fair 
Continued from page 76) 


up too high and the results made for un- 
pleasant distortion, which only goes to show 
the best units can not be played at an un- 
natural volume level. 

Whether or not these British speakers are 
better than the best of the American-made 
speakers remains a question which can only 
be solved by extensive tests in the home or 
some ideal place which approximates the 
While on the sub- 
ject of speakers, we should like to recommend 
to those 


conditions of the home. 


eager for a fine American unit at a 
that they look up the W.E. 754A, 
now being sold at a quarter of its original 
price, owing to the fact that Western Electric 
is no longer manufacturing speakers. This 


low cost 


unit, housed in a proper infinite or reflex 
baffle is extraordinarily efficient on the high 
end up to 10,000 cycles and has an equitable 
Recently, the New York 
Society of Recorded Music purchased one 
of these speakers, mounting it in a reflex cabi- 
net, approximately 6 cubic feet interior with 
proper buttressing and cotton-batting lining. 
In placing this speaker unit in the Club room, 
a position 6 feet high in one corner, facing 


bass response. 


directly toward the opposite corner, was 
adopted. The results achieved were highly 
endorsed by all listeners. 

A New Hi-Fi Assembly 

In the Sun Radio exhibit interest lay in a 
new packaged hi-fi assembly, which this con- 
cern calls the “Connoisseur,” selling for $607. 
This unit compromises a new high frequency 
amplifier, designed by this concern’s chief 
engineer, Irving Greene, an Altec Lansing 
Model 604B speaker, Rek-O-Kut Model LP- 
12 turntable, Pickering Model 190 tonearm, 
Pickerings 78 and LP cartridges equipped 
with diamonds, the Pickering Model 230H 
Preamplifier and Model 132E Record Com- 
pensator, and the Meissner Tuner Model 
9-1091C. Sun Radio labs put out other high 
fidelity units ranging in price from $249 to 
$478. 

At the Arrow Electronics exhibit interest 
centered around the British-made Lowther- 
Voigt corner horn installation. Arrow also 
govs in for a number of different priced assem- 
bly units to meet the pocketbooks of various 


buyers. 
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Good extended range can be had these 
days at a cheaper price than many readers 
think. Naturally, the very best costs a great 
deal more, but the average listener can for a 
reasonable sum assemble equipment which 
will give him infinitely more pleasure at a 
moderate price. Particularly, if he is willing 
to dispense with an ornate cabinet and place 
the assembled equipment in a unit like a book 
shelf. Many people can build their own hous- 
ing at a small cost, and there is no reason that 
it should be a homely unit which will displease 
the fond wife who thinks that all furniture 
must be a period piece with ornate carvings. 

Pickering’s New Speaker 

Pickering demonstrated an improved col- 
umn speaker with one of the best 8-inch 
speakers we have ever heard. The high re- 
production from this unit is amazing, but the 
low which relies on column air construction is 
not as definitely clear though realistic. How- 
ever, this speaker system, which is intended 
to be placed in the corner of the room, is one 
of the best space-savers yet placed on the 
market a first-rate unit for small apart- 
ments. As it permits the listener to separate 
his speaker from the cabinet, housing the 
because of 
allows the reproducing sound to 


balance of his equipment, and 
its height 
float about the room, it serves a good purpose. 
One of the surprises in Pickering’s demon- 
strations was watching this manufacturer’s 
excellent LP tone arm tracking perfectly at a 
15 degree angle, without damaging the record 
or wearing the grooves. 

The old question of needle wear was re- 
vealingly demonstrated in the Tetrad Cor- 
poration exhibit. Here, the interested visitor 
was shown the different type of jewels which 
are used diamonds and sapphires. The 
superiority of the diamond over the sapphire 
in pickups, used in conjunction with LPs, 
was proved by the various demonstrations. 
Mr. Morton Marcus, president of this con- 
cern, had two machines going with one pickup 
having a sapphire needle in it and the other 
having a diamond. These two needles were 
to continue playing for the three-day period 
of the Fair. At our instigation, Mr. Marcus 
removed both needles after 90 plays and 
placed them under the microscope. The 
sapphire was badly worn on one side, while 
the diamond showed no wear at all. The eye 
could easily see what damage was resulting 
to the record played by the sapphire needle, 


St 








while the one being played by the diamond 
(an identical record) showed no wear and 
looked exactly like a new disc. 

The only exhibitor at the Fair who kept 
the door closed to preserve reasonable quiet 
and better demonstrating conditions was the 
Audak Company, manufacturers of the Poly- 
phase Reproducer, which permits the user 
to turn the pickup head to play at will either 
78 or 45 and LP dises. 


ing to find a sympathy with and true under- 


Here, it was interest- 


standing of the value of music in reproduction. 
Mr. Maximilian Weil, chief engineer of this 
company, told visitors that he placed musical 
values above highly tooted frequency re- 
sponses and decibels. Using a Brook ampli- 
fier and an Altec theater speaker installation, 
Mr. Weil gave his listeners an appreciable 
demonstration of music in reproduction from 


all types of records. 





The New “Rigoletto” 





VERDI: Rigoletto (full opera); Erna Berger 
(Gilda); Nan 
Jan Peerce (Duke of Mantua); Leonard 
Warren (Rigoletto); Italo Tajo (Spara- 
fucile); Richard Wentworth (Count 
Monterone); Arthur Newman (Marullo); 
Nathaniel (Borsa); Paul 
Ukena (Count Ceprano); Arthur New- 


Merriman (Maddalena); 


Sprinzena 


man (Herald); Mary Kreste (Giovanni); 
Joyce White Ceprano and 
Page); Chorus of Courtiers, etc.; Robert 
Shaw Chorale; RCA Victor Orchestra 
Victor LP 


(Countess 


conducted by Renato Cellini. 
set LM-6101, 3 dises, $16.35. 


ATHIS RECORDING may well become a 
landmark in the annals of phonographic opera. 
The first full opera (not complete as cuts used 
in the opera house are employed) made by 
Victor in this country has been excellently 
handled in all departments. The reproduc- 
tion is alive and resonant in the manner of a 
large theater. Leonard Warren is unques- 
tionably the finest Rigoletto in our midst, 
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his dramatic portrayal and singing of this 
role has grown immeasurably from the heavy, 
stilted performances of the part he gave 
earlier in his career. It is no secret that 
Warren coached this role with the late 
Giuseppe De Luca, and it is not surprising 
to find Warren’s Rigoletto recalling the lat- 
ter’s. Today, he sings the music with fluent 
ease and strikes the right dramatic accents. 
There is deep sincerity, pathos and the right 
touch of agonized humor in his portrayal. 
Moreover, his singing has much refinement 
and where needed the right degree of the full 
resonance of his large voice. 

Had she 


more sentient warmth, she would be the ideal 


Erna Berger is a lovely heroine. 


Gilda. Her singing is consistently ingratiating 
to the ear, and her histrionics are never 
exaggerated. She is the young girl, naive 


and credulous. Her Caro nome remains un- 





surpassed in many ways. For it suggests 
the fluttering of a girlish heart, and she does 
not disrupt the illusion, as do so many other 
signers by interjecting high notes at the end, 
but wisely uses the trills with which Verdi 
indicated this lovely aria should end. 

Jan Peerce is a competent artist, though 
suggesting a more mature Duke than the 
librettist or the composer had in mind. 
Peerce’s portrayal has plenty of gusto, though 
it lacks refinement, when he fails to observe 
the pianissimo markings in the music, and on 
occasions a little poetry. 

Maddalena is not a grateful role and Nan 
Merriman being a sensible artist does not try 
to project her characterization beyond the 
framework of the picture. She fulfills her 
requisite duties admirably. 

The sinister quality of Sparafucile is rather 
obviously handled by Tajo. He misses some 
of this character’s subtle, grim humor. The 
balance of the cast, including several young 
artists from the City Center Opera Company, 
are all competent in their parts, and Shaw’s 
chorus is an efficient organization. 

Mr. Cellini, an assistant conductor at the 
Metropolitan, gives a workmanlike, lively, 
He is 


at his best on his own, elsewhere there are 


well-paced performance on the whole. 


some rough-and-ready places when the singers 
demand slight hitches in the precedings. But 
all in all, this is a performance well above 
average for these days, and at least two of the 
principals — Warren and Berger 
in any opera house of today. 


— are tops 


—P.H.R. 
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Orchestra 





/ BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 in F 
and No. 5 in D. London LLP-222, $5.95. 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F and No. 3 
in G. London 10” LPS-226, $4.95. All 
played by the Stuttgart Chamber Orches- 
tra conducted by Karl Muenchinger with 
the following soloists: Reinhold Barchet 
Paul Valentin (oboe), Henri 
Helaerts (bassoon), Edmond Leloir and 
Angelo W. Galletti (horns), Andre Pepin 
(flute), Paolo Longinotti (trumpet), and 
Germaine Vauchez-Clere (harpsichord). 
ATHESE TWO DISCS added to the earlier 
London release of the Brandenburg Concertos 
No. 4 and No. 6 (LLP-144) make a handsome 
musical package: all of Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concertos in readings by Karl 
Miinchinger and his men and recordings of 
top quality by London’s ever efficient engi- 
neering forces. 


(violin), 


excellent 


If 1 were able to lay my hands on only one 
of these discs, I would not hesitate to choose 
the ten-inch job. It contains in my opinion 
the best of all the concertos — the charming, 
high-spirited No. 2 for trumpet, flute, oboe, 
violin, with string accompaniment and con- 
tinuo and the powerful and impressive No. 3 
for three violins, three violas, three cellos, 
double bass, and continuo. 

The other concertos here under discussion 
never seem to me to come off completely. 
No. 1 for two horns, three oboes, bassoon, 
violin, with string accompaniment and con- 
tinuo, the biggest, loudest, and longest of 
the Brandenburgs, suffers by the addition of a 
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SA HERE IS IN SOULS 4 sympathy with sounds~and as the mind is ptcha 
| theearis pleased ~ with melting airs, or mattial, bnsk,orqravessome chor 
in unison with what we hear: is touched within us and the heart relies» 


= 


(or 
fourth movement (a menuetto with a Polacca 
sandwiched between two trios) that, for me, 
No. 5 for flute, 
violin, and harpsichord with string accom- 
paniment (perhaps the most famous of the 


spoils the work’s architecture. 


whole group and important historically for 
its inclusion for the first time of the harpsi- 
chord as a solo instrument in a concerto) I 
When a 
modern pianoforte is used in performances of 
this work, it invariably dominates the entire 
ensemble. I don’t believe Bach had this ef- 
fect in mind. Neither do I believe that he 
would have been entirely satisfied with the 
balance that one gets in performances that 
use the harpsichord. Here the flute and vio- 
lin dominate; and in fuéli passages, the harp- 
sichord almost always at some point becomes 
inaudible. 


find a piece impossible to balance. 


This is not surprising when one 
discovers that Bach probably never heard 
I believe that 
Miinchinger has done as well as anyone I can 
remember in solving this problem. He cer- 
tainly has done beautiful work in the others. 

Miinchinger’s performances are not only 
splendid in musical outline, warmth, and 
spirit, but enchanting in the way an ensemble 
performance by a small group of good mu- 
sicians can be — in the sensitiveness of co- 
ordination, in the balance of the instrumental 
lines, in the blending and balancing of colors 
C.I.L. 


any of the Brandenburgs. 


and sonorities. 


BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7 in A, Op. 
92; The Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam conducted by Erich Kleiber. 
London LLP-240, $5.95. 


ATHE PLAYING of the often admirable 
Amsterdam musicians, the conducting of the 


renowned Erich Kleiber, and the engineering 
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fo London’s usually superior forces all con- 
tributed to the disappointment I felt when I 
heard this new dsc. The combination of the 
above ingredients perhaps led me to expect 
too much. In any event, this record is in no 
way superior and in very few ways equal to 
the recent Munch-Boston Orchestra perform- 
ance (RCA Victor LP LM-1034). 

The 


below the 


Amsterdam Orchestra’s execution is 
standards of the Bostonians in 
Kleiber’s rhythm in the 


first two movements is for me a bit tense, 


precision and spirit. 


somewhat pushed; and his interpretation of 
the great finale is overemphatic. In addition, 
some rather capricious time changes cause 
Kleiber to lose the continuity of impetus that 
Beethoven and 


which Munch achieves by strict maintenance 


intended in this movement 
of tempo. Lastly, London’s recording is al- 
ternately obscure and thin in sound whereas 
RCA Victor's is clear and spacious. There is 
also insufficient bass throughout much of the 
work, this what 
tympany to sound unusually weak at times, 


CI.L. 


and may be causes the 


completely inaudible at others. 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 
98; London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Josef Krips. 
LLP 208, $5.95. 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 
98; Boston Symphony Orchestra con 
ducted by Charles Munch. Victor LP 
disc LM-1086, $5.45. 


London LP disc 


ATHESE discs are examples of fine engineer- 
ing skill. There is clarity of line and tonal 
beauty in both. Victor’s engineers achieve 
finer gradations of pianissimo, but the louder 
levels are about the same in both cases. If 
we must split hairs, the finer orchestral play- 
ing is heard from the Boston Symphony, espe- 
Yet, 


I like the more mellow quality of the brasses 


cially the woodwinds and the brasses. 


in the London recording, and the string tone 
of the latter in loud passages is less strident 
Perfect balance in both 
recordings is needed for best 


than in the former. 
Lon- 
don’s turnover in the bass is 900 cps, not 500 
or 300 as (This is 
official. ) 


results. 


previously recorded. 

Of the two conductors, Krips gets closer to 
the heart of Brahms’ music. His reading is 
clean, straightforward and often affectionate. 
His fempi are just and right, though I dis- 
agree with the change of pace he employs in 


34 


would seem Wein- 
gartner alone had the best prospectus on this 


the final movement. It 
movement. Munch’s interpretation conveys 
no personal convictions to me. It is very 
carefully planned and worked out, especially 
with an eye to dynamics, but the pacing 
throughout seems a bit faster than it should 
be. This is most noticeable in the finale, 
where this conductor also indulges in some 
questionable alterations in tempo. Those 
who prefer LP performances probably already 
own the Ormandy version of this symphony, 
in which event I suggest direct comparison 
with these new ones. Though the Ormandy 
record does not quite have the reproductive 
brilliancy of these new discs, the sound is, 


—P.H.R. 


DVORAK: Symphony in E flat (1873) and 
Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66; Vienna Sym- 


however, satisfactory. 


phony Orchestra conducted by Henry 
Swoboda. Westminster LP disc WL 
50-29, $5.95. 
ADVORAK’S E flat Symphony, written in 
1873, was actually his third, though the Sym- 
phony in F major, written two years later 
and revised in 1888, was published as his 
This 
youthful work is rich in ideas and pervaded 
with the romantic spirit which possessed 
Dvorak at this time. The orchestration is 
sumptuous and warm-hued. 


third and given a later opus number. 


No lesser per- 
sonage than Smetana gave it its first perform- 
ance in 1874. 

There is no question that Dvorak was in- 
fluenced by Wagner at the time that he wrote 
this work, just as he was influenced by Bee- 
thoven when he composed his next symphony 
in D minor in 1874, and by Brahms when he 
wrote his later symphony in D minor, Op. 70 
(1884-85). But influences, 
these early works have their attractions and 


despite these 
the melodic beauty and workmanship of the 
present opus could not be attributed to any 
other composer. The E flat Symphony is in 
three movements. 

The Scherzo Capriccioso, written in 1884, 
is one of Dvorak’s finest orchestral works. 
Though early critics condemned it as being 
no scherzo, as the tempo changes no less than 
six times, it is still a fascinating score, wholly 
original and full of the rhapsodic qualities 
which Dvorak could handle so well. As Alec 
Robertson says in his book on the composer: 
“Nowhere else is Dvorak so absolutely and 
defiantly himself as in this magnificent work.” 
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Swoboda, a Czech by birth, performs both 
of these works with unmistakable ardor. The 
reproduction in both is exceptionally fine, 
with appreciable concert hall resonance and 
tonal clarity. The bass turn-over here is 900, 
which fneans that more bass than usual will 
be required to balance the recording if you do 
not have compensating control steps.— P.H.R, 


HAYDN: Symphony No. 7 in C major (Le 
Vidi), and Symphony No. 8 in G major 
(Le Soir); Vienna Concert Society 
Chamber Orchestra conducted by Fritz 
Litschauer. Haydn Society dise HSLP 
1016, $5.95. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 64 in A major, and 
Symphony No. 91 in E flat; Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
Swoboda. 
23, $5.95. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 87 in A major, and 
Symphony No. 89 in F major; Orchestra 
of the Vienna State Opera, conducted 
by Hans Swarowsky. 
disc HSLP 1018, $5.95. 

AIF I were required to chose only one of 

these discs, I would unhesitatingly select the 

first with Symphonies Nos. 7 and 8. For the 

diverting qualities of these works have a 

welcome youthful freshness and charm. They 

provide a delightful intimacy with the younger 

Haydn at the time when he took residence 

with the Esterhazys Eisenstadt (1761). 

There is a companion to these Vo. 6, 

called Le Matin, which undoubtedly will be 

recorded in the In Le Midi, 

there are two expressive slow movements and 

a stately finale. 


t 


conducted by Henry 
Westminster LP disc WL 50- 


Haydn Society 


at 


near future. 
In Le Soir, there is a tender 
and a 
called La Tempesta. 


slow section most engaging finale, 
(One wonders why the 
elements kicked up at the end of a supposed 
perfect day!) These Viennese conductors ap~ 
preciate their Haydn, and Litschauer is no 
exception. With ensemble he 
turns in praiseworthy performances. More- 
over, the reproduction has the right kind of 
intimacy of sound. 


his modest 


If a preference must be made between the 
other discs, Symphonies Nos. 64 and 91 would 
be my choice. The former has plenty of 
diversified interest, while the latter is worth 
the price of the disc for its beautiful slow 
movement. Swoboda’s performances have 
appreciable vitality and vehemence. No. 87 
is a light, sunny opus, with a memorable 
minuet. Vo. 89 aims to be more substantial 
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Newest Additions 
to America’s most distinguished 
New Library 


of recorded music 








MILHAUD “Opus Americanum No. 2” 
(‘MOSES' 
Milhaud conducting the French National 


Radiodiffusion Orchestra 


BACH 


Fritz Heitmann, Organ. 


$4.85 


“Art of Fugue”’ 
This is on two 10” 


33-1/3 rpm records — $3.85 each 


SCHOENBERG — ‘'Verklaerte Nacht” 
Original Version 

Hollywood String Quartet with Alvin Dink- 
kin, Viola, and Kurt Reher, ‘Cello $3.85 


GERMAN LIEDER from Schubert's 
“Die Winterreise’’ and songs of Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf 
Karl 
nand Leitner, Piano 

R. STRAUSS ‘Duet-Concertino for Clarinet, 


- Bassoon, Strings, and Harp” 


? HONEGGER — ‘‘Concerto Da Camera for Flute, 
English Horn, and Strings’ 


Trans- 


Songs 


Schmitt-Walter, Baritone with Ferdi- 


$4.85. 


Harold Byrns conducting the Los Angeles 
Chamber Symphony Both works available 


on one 12”’ Long-Play record $4.85 


FOR OTHER NEW CAPITOL CLASSICS. .. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL RECORD DEALER ... 


WORLD-FAMED CLASSICS ON ALL 
THREE SPEEDS: 33-1/3...45...78 rpm 


As to 33-1/3 rpm records, prices shown are suggested for 
record, package and excise tax, complete, excluding State 
and local taxes — for all other records, add excise tax. All 
prices are subject to change without notice 


CAPITOL’S MARK 
OF MUSICAL MERIT 











Swarowsky’s readings 
The 


recording in the Westminster disc has more 


but is less inspired. 
are competent but rather easy-going. 
life and better resonance (its bass turn-over 
is 900). 


enlivening acoustics but remains reasonably 


The Haydn Society recording lacks 


good in the manner of much we get these 


P.HLR. 


days from Europe. 


HINDEMITH: Mathis der and 
HAYDN: Symphony No. 93 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, conducted 


Victor LP dise LM- 


Vialer; 
in D major; 


by Guido Cantelli. 

1089, $5.45. 
ATHIS symphonic synthesis of excerpts from 
Hindemith’s opera, Mathis the Painter, owes 
its inspiration to Griinewald’s most famous 
painting, the triptych for the Isenheim altar 
at Colmar, in Alsace. The three movements 
are marked, “Angelic Choir,” “Entombment,” 
and “Temptation of St. Anthony.” 
this music is hardly a recognizable transla- 


Though 


tion of sight into sound (the “Angelic Choir” 
is pictured on the cover), it is one of Hinde- 
mith’s most appealing works, conceived in a 
concerto-like style. 

Of all the conductors who have program- 
this work in 
seemed closer to or more understanding of the 


med recent years, none has 


music than Eugene Ormandy. Since he re- 
corded the work for Victor in 1942, his in- 
terpretation has broadened and deepened in 
that Victor 
displaces the older Ormandy set with this 


its conception. Perhaps now 
performance, Columbia will be free to permit 
Ormandy to re-record it. I certainly hope 
so, for Cantelli’s rendition is far less persua- 
sive being a rather over-angular and ana- 
tomical interpretation. Moreover, the shal- 
low sounding recording does not serve the 
conductor’s reading advantageously as it is 
in no way resonantly alive despite trans- 
parency of sound. 

The Haydn symphony (previously released) 
has the same shallowness of tonal quality and 
interpretatively falls far short of Beecham’s 
more graceful and imaginative performance. 
The lack of program notes with this record is 
unpardonable negligence on the part of the 


—P.H.R. 


Sponsors. 





For CHRISTMAS Remember 
Your Friends and 
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IVES: Symphony No. 3; and MUSIC OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION (arr. 
Bales): Washington's March (Phile); Min- 
uel (Danced before Washington) (Duport); 
Brandywine Quickstep (Anonymous); Be- 
neath a Weeping Willow’s Shade (Hopkin- 

The Toast (to Washington) (Hop- 

kinson); 


Som); 
National Gallery Orchestra 
conducted by Richard Bales. WCKFM 
Recording Corp. LP dise No. 1, $5.95. 
ACHARLES EDWARD IVES’ music to a 
great extent has always been experimental. 
He was making experiments in polytonality 
(the counterpoint of keys) long before Stra- 
vinsky came upon the scene, or Schénberg de- 
12-tone system. Much of Ives’ 
music, both vocal and instrumental, is based 
on a polytonality that musicians say is im- 
The Third Symphony 


vised his 


possible to perform. 
has always seemed to me one of his most 
accessible and likeable scores, despite some 
inherent weaknesses. The work was written 
in 1901-04, from Ives’ twenty-fifth to twenty- 
The 


first movement was originally an organ pre- 


eighth years, but was revised in 1911. 


lude and the third an organ accompaniment 
to a communion service. (Ives played the 
organ in a Danbury, Conn. church for many 
The first movement (Andante maes- 


toso) makes use of several hymn tunes, while 


years. ) 


the second (Allegro) has an opening subject, 
folk-like in character, and a middle theme in 
martial rhythm “ 
melody.” 


reminiscent of a Civil War 
One of the two themes, upon which 
the finale is based, is alsoa hymn. This move- 
ment is a Largo. 

Ives’ interest in subjects and tunes of our 
pioneer ancestors often gives his music a 
strangely yearning quality, and this is so in 
the 
stirs memories of Dvorak, especially in his 
It is a sort of spiritual 


his Third Symphony. Somehow, work 
New World Symphony. 
affinity, rather than an actual physical one. 
Ives does not bring the rhythmic interest_to 
his music which Dvorak did, nor does his mod- 
est scoring have the variety in coloring. These 
seem to me the major defect in this score. 
Yet, I find the work appealing and have 
long owned a recording of it, taken from a 
program of the now defunct CBS “Invitation 
to Music,” in a performance by Bernard 
Herrmann. 

The conductor’s suite arranged from some 
early American music (all of which George 
Washington knew) offers mildly diverting old 
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The fact that Wash- 
is implied, as it 


world entertainment. 


ington “slept here” were, 


may intrigue a few people, but in 


this 


no way 


does any of music with its innocuous 
charms suggest that the father of our country 
carried any of these tunes to bed and to his 
dreams. 

Mr. Bales performs the Ives symphony in 
a seemingly sympathetic manner, though he 
apparently finds it difficult to clarify at all 
times some of the complexity of its poly- 
tonality. If the fol- 


I would say Mr. Bales altered some of 


score | possess was 
lowed, 
the instrumentation by omissions of instru- 
mental choirs which confused the issue on 
is all to the 
but the 


National Gallery where it was made is not a 


occasion. - This, in my estimation, 


good. The recording is satisfactory, 


very live, resonant chamber. I hope all 


interested in American music. will 


effort 


issue. 


readers 
It’s a 


P.H.LR. 


make to hear this disc. 


worthwhile 


every 


LOCATELLI: 


certo Grosso in F 


Elegiae Symphony, and Con- 
minor, Op. 1, No. 8; 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Henry Swoboda. Westminster LP 
dise WL 50-30, $5.95. 
AA LOT of folks are going to be grateful to 
Dr. Swoboda for recording these works, for 
they are exceptionally fine examples of early 
18th-century Italian one 
of the great violinists of his time, was a pupil 


music. Locatelli, 
of Corelli and a singularly gifted composer 
in his own right. while classical 
is more vibrantly 


His music, 
in conception, emotional 


than his master’s, Corelli. The Elegiac Sym- 
phony, written for the obsequies of his wife, 
is a church symphony. Its emotional qual- 
ities are of a high order, for as the annotator 
(our editor) says, in this work, “‘Locatelli has 
given catholic dignity and nobility to a per- 
sonal grief.” 

The Concerto Grosso also stems from the 
but 


than his teacher. 


Corellian school, Locatelli is less 


As the 


this work was evidently 


again 
austere last move- 
ment is a Pastorale, 
intended for church use. The composition 
deserves to rank with Corelli’s better known 
Christmas Concerto. It is eloquent, noble, and 
truly beautiful music. 
Swoboda’s performances are 
capably handled, 


and detail, 


and 
well balanced in ensemble 
and the recording is very lifelike. 


Ao 


earnest 
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Custom HIGH FIDELITY 


AMPLIFIER 
with Remote Covtiiod 


@ Expressly designed for all music 


lovers . . . for custom installations 


Masterful music deserves the master touch of 
this Bell 2145 Amplifier. Its advanced en- 
gineering assures clear, full, rich reception at 
all sound levels. Add to components of your 
home music system or phono, radio, or TV set. 
Amplifier can be tucked away out of sight any- 
where, far from remote controls, without im- 
Pairing results. Its attractive remote unit, for 
table or console mounting, has amazingly selec- 
tive signal-type controls. Lets you switch to 
and from AM, FM radio (or TV); or phono, for 
all domestic and foreign records, 78, 45, and 
33-1/3 rpm; volume, bass, and 
treble from your favorite armchair or other con- 
venient point. Modestly priced. Send for full 
details. 


BELL Sound Systems, Ine. 


ga 
ben 
| SOUND. 
SYSTEMS 


also control 


Specialists in custom 
components for 


home music systems 


556 Marion Road, Columbus 7, Ohio 
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McDONALD: Children’s Symphony on Fa- 
miliar Tunes; The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra conducted by Harl McDonald. 

. BRAND: The Wonderful One-Iloss Shay; 
same orchestra conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy. 10” LP ML-2141, 
$3.85. 


Columbia 


AACCORDING to the author of the wrapper 
“Harl McDonald has written a work 
that not only is a delight to listen to but fone] 
that also does much to clarify 


notes, 


pleasantly and 
unpretentiously the mysteries of a sym- 
phony’s construction.” It is presumed that 
by using traditional nursery tunes like Lon- 
don Bridge is Falling Down, Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep, Oh, Dear, What Can the Matter Be? 
Farmer in the Dell, Jingle Bells, etc., the com- 
poser can show the beginning listener what 
happens to melodic material in a symphony 
and thus make him “hear more clearly than 
before what actually goes on.” 

Beyond the fact that such procedures seem 
to me rather useless, there is the point that 
there are many kinds of symphonic construc- 
(There can- 
not be but one kind demonstrated.) There 
then arises the question: how well does Mc- 
Donald do his job? 


poorly and that this work got recorded simp- 


tion. Which one will be shown? 


It seems to me rather 


ly because McDonald happens to be manager 
I do not think 
small fry or untutored 


of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
that any listener 
adult is apt to learn a thing from this 
Indeed, | think will 


merely find it slick and noisy. 


composition. many 
I suspect that almost everyone will find 
The Wonderful One-Hoss Shay poorly made, 
unanimated, and decidedly noisy. This disc 
then appears a waste of everyone’s effort. 
Come on, boys, you can do a better job of 
entertaining and educating than this. 


C.J.L. 


PROKOFIEFF: Divertimento, Op. 43; and 
Sinfonietta, Op. 48; 
Orchestra conducted by Henry Swoboda. 
Westminster LP disc WL50-31, $5.95. 


Vienna Symphony 


ABOTH these scores date from 1929. I can 
find no trace of previous recordings. Parts 


of the Divertimento were employed in an ill- 
fated ballet; 
very early work (Op. 5 


the Sinfonietta is a revision of a 
1915), 
even before the Classical Symphony, when the 


composed 


composer was but 18. As a matter of fact, 


both pieces sound like ballet music and would 
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SCHUBERT: 


background scores 
that is 


no doubt make excellent 


There is nothing here not easily 


digested. 


The Vienna Symphony under Swoboda 


plays almost well enough to sound like its big | 


None of 


wasted, for 


brother, the Vienna Philharmonic. 
this cheerful activity has been 
the Westminster engineers, maintaining their 
recent high standards, have provided excel- 
lent recording. 

For those of us who on occasion become 
bored with the standard repertoire and have 
a yen for something off the beaten path, here 
are a pair of scores, lightweight, facile and 
becomingly shallow to be sure, that should 


A.W.P. 


be a welcome diversion. 


Symphony No. 5 in B flat 
major; and MENDELSSOHN: = Scherzo 
from Octet, Op. 20; Winterthur Sym- 
phony conducted by Fritz 
Hall LP dise CHC-61, 


Orchestra 
Busch. Concert 


$4.85. 


ASCHUBERT wrote both his fourth and 
fifth symphonies in 1816, his nineteenth year. 
In the former, he tried to follow Beethoven's 
heroic style, but in the latter he was com- 
pletely himself writing in a gay, light manner 
which has the classical chamber-music char- 
acteristics to which he was more sympathetic 
at the time. I have always considered this 
one of the most delightful works of its kind, 
for there is no pretense and no apparent ef- 
fort, the music has true spontaneity and a 
flow of natural ideas. 

Koussevitzky and Beecham have both re- 
The former treats it rather 
employs 


corded this work. 


robustly and too large an or- 
chestra, but his performance has exuberance 
and clarity of definition. 


kindly disposed toward the work; 


Beecham is more 
he deftly 
points up its melodies and its instrumental 
Fritz Busch gives us a reading that 
lies between the two conductors and some- 
how to Schubert. Busch did 
the same thing in his performance of the 
Brahms Second Symphony, giving a friendly, 
congenial type of performance which left me 
thinking of the composer more than of the 
conductor. 


coloring. 


seems closer 


The Winterthur Symphony responds to 
Busch’s baton technique in a wholly appreci- 
able manner, as though to a man the whole 
orchestra had its heart in the precedings. 
The recording is resonant and spacious. 
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0 Mex) Opera; Treasure, at f 


GREAT OPERATIC LOVE DUETS 
LICIA ALBANESE, ROBERT MERRILL, FLORENCE 
QUARTARARO, RAMON VIN AY and JAMES MELTON. 
Selections from ‘I Pagliacci,” “Tosca” and ‘Madama 
Butterfly.” DM 1433, $6.00. WDM 1433 (45 rpm) $4.30. 


LICIA ALBANESE 
Operatic Arias from “Louise,” ‘La Bohéme” and 
others. DM 1420, $4.75. WDM 1420 (45 rpm) $3.35. 


LICIA ALBANESE and JAN PEERCE 
Drinking Song, 
lasceremo from ‘ 
(45 rpm) 95¢. 


BORIS CHRISTOFF 
Boris Godounoff Excerpts. The Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, Issay Dobrowen, Cond. DM 1436, $4.75. WDM 
1436 (45 rpm) $3.35. 
CLOE ELMO 


Stride la vampa and Condotta ellera in ceppi 
from “Il Trovatore.”’ 12-1326, $1.25.49-1381 (45rpm) 95¢. 


Act I and Parigi, O Cara, noi 
‘La Traviata.’ 12-1320, $1.25. 49-1375 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
Tristan und Isolde: Isolde’s Narrative and Curse. 
With Elizabeth Hongen. DM 1435, $3.50. WDM 1435 
(45 rpm) $2.40. 


ROBERT MERRILL 
Avant de quitter ces lieux, “Faust,” and Seintille 
Diamant, “The Tales of Hoffmann.” 12-1354, $1.25. 
49-1414 (45 rpm) 95¢. 


SET SVANHOLM 
Siegmund’s Monologue and Siegmund’s Spring 
Song from “Die Walkiire.”’ 12-1345, $1.25. 49-1396 
(45 rpm) 95¢. 


GLADYS SWARTHOUT 
Tu n’es pas beau, tu n’es pas riche and Je adore, 
Brigande from “La Perichole.”’ Also Bailero (Trad.). 
12-1322, $1.25. 49-1377 (45 rpm) 95¢. 


FERRUCCIO TAGLIAVINI 
Operatic Arias from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” “Tosca”? and “Martha.” With Italo Tajo. 
DM 1432, $4.75. WDM 1432 (45 rpm) $3.35. 


ITALO TAJO 
Recitative and Aria, Act IV from “Don Carlos.” 
12-1325, $1.25. 49-1380 (45 rpm) 95¢. 


LEONARD WARREN 

Great Operatic Scenes from 

“La Traviata,” “Otello”’ and “La Forza del Destino.” 

With Astrid Varnay, other famous soloists. DM 1426, 
$4.75. WDM 1426 (45 rpm) $3.35. 


“Simon Boccanegra,” 


Other New Red Seal Masterpieces! 


ERNA BERGER 
Erna Berger Sings Mozart and Schubert. 4 selec- 
tions. DM 1423, $4.75. WDM 1423 (45 rpm) ay 35. 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
The Star Spangled Banner and America. Boston 
Pops. Orch. 10-1567, $1.00. 49-1415 (45 rpm) 95¢. 
WILLIAM KAPELL 

Concerto No. 2, in C Minor—Rachmaninoff. Robin 
Hood Dell Orch., Steinberg, Cond. DM 1418, $7.25. 
WDM 1418 (45 rpm) $5.25. LMX 1097 (33's) $4.85. 

SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
Lohengrin: Prelude to Act I— Wagner. Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 12-1323, $1.25. 49-1378 (45 rpm) 95¢. 

JEANETTE MacDONALD 
Jeanette MacDonald Favorites. 6 selections. DM1431, 
$4.00. WDM 1431 (45 rpm) $3.35. 

MISCHA MISCHAKOFF 
Heart of the Violin Concerto. Excerpts from 8 famous 
concertos. RCA Victor Orch., Leinsdorf, Cond. DM 1428, 
$6.00. WDM 1428 (45 rpm) $4.30. LMX 1101 (331s) 
$4.85. 

SIGMUND ROM BERG 

Gems from Sigmund Romberg Shows. 6 selections. 
Sigmund Romberg and his Orch., with soloists and 


Add tax to prices shown 


The world’s greatest artists 


are on 


Robert Shaw Chorale. 
(45 rpm) $3.35. 


ARTUR RUBINSTEIN 
and THE PAGANINI QUARTET 
Quintet in E-Flat—Schumann. Also Quartet No. 33 
—Haydn. DM 1419, $6.00. WDM 1419 (45 rpm) $4.30. 
LM 1095 (334) $5.45. 


ROBERT SHAW 
Cantata No. 131, Aus Der Tiefe—Bach. The Robert 


Shaw Chorale. DM 1425, $4.75. WDM 1425 (45 rpm) 
$3.35. LM 1100 (33's) with Cantata No. 140. $5.45. 


DM 1422, $4.75. WDM 1422 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 
The Firebird Suite— Stravinsky. Stokowski and his 
Symphony Orch. DM 1421, $4.75. WDM 1421 (45 rpm) 
$3.35. LM 44 (33's) $4.45. 
Prelude to Hansel and Gretel—Humperdinck. Sto- 
kowski and his Symphony Orch. 12-1321, $1.25. 49-1376 
(45 rpm) 95¢. 

IGOR STRAVINSKY 

Music for String Orchestra—Stravinsky. Igor Stra- 
vinsky conducting RCA Victor Orch. DM 1424, $7.25, 
WDM 1424 (45 rpm) $5.25. LM 1096 (333s) $5.45. 


HELEN TRAUBEL 
Old Vienna. 6 Viennese songs. DM 1427, $4.75 
WDM 1427 (45 rpm) $3.35. LMX 39 (33!4) $3.85, 


ARCA VICTOR Records = 





































































The Mendelssohn is an acceptable filler-in 
and Busch gives it a satisfactory perform- 
ance. P.H.R. 
_-STRAUSS: 
Vienna 


Also sprach Zarathustra, Op. 30; 
Orchestra con- 
London LP 


Philharmonic 
ducted by Clemens Krauss. 


disc LLP 232, $5.95. 


ATHE REPRODUCTION, which is realism 
personified with its veracious projection of the 
contrabassoon and kettledrum at the opening 
and its consistent tonal wealth throughout, 
recommends this disc to all admirers of the 
modern symphony orchestra at its best on a 
record. (Bass turn-over should be set at 900.) 
It actually eclipses the wonderfully recorded 
performance by Rodzinski which Victor is- 
sued. Because of this, it is unfortunate that 
the work was not included on one record face 


as was the Rodzinski. 


Krauss gives a generally first-rate perform- 
ance. If the music bogs down on occasions 
this cannot be laid to the door of the conduc- 
tor, for some of the so-called philosophical 


passages are musically weak pages. Despite 
its titanic powers, Zarathustra wears thin 


after a time, but while admitting this many 
listeners are drawn again and again to the 
music, because its orchestration has so many 
overwhelming dramatic effects. Krauss 
achieves more powerful climaxes than Rod- 
zinski did and proves himself an equally ac- 
complished orchestral technician. One could 
ask for more subtlety and certainly more 
humor on occasion, but no one but the late 
Frederick Stock seems to have grasped fully 
the intricate implications of this score. Un- 
fortunately, Stock’s performance was poorly 
recorded. 


Back in 1908, Ernest Newman accessed 
this tone poem with critical acumen. Zara- 
thustra is an illustration of one of the dangers, 
he said, “to which the modern symphonic 
poem is peculiarly exposed — that of working 
upon a literary plan too full of episodes for 
the music to get a fair field for continuous 
development of its own. . Just as a chain is 
no stronger than its weakest link, so a work 
of art is no stronger than the weakest pages 
in it; and the pages in Zarathustra that are 
musically weak are numerous enough to inter- 
fere seriously with our appreciation of the 
rest.” Even though the orchestral magni- 
tude of this score sways the listener in its 
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favor (and it may well do so in this magnifi- 
cent recording), it should not blind him to 
its musical values. Most critics concur with 
Mr. Newman. ' —PBLR. 


USTRAUSS, Richard: Duet Concertino, 


for Clarinet and Bassoon with String Or- 
chestra and Harp; and HONEGGER: 
Concerto da Camera, for Flute, English 


Horn and String Orchestra; G. Caylor 


(clarinet), D. Christlieb (bassoon), A. 
Gleghorn (flute) and W. Kosinski (Eng- 
lish Horn) with the Los Angeles Chamber 
Symphony conducted by Harold Byrns. 


Capitol LP dise P-8115, $4.85. 


ATHIS DISC presents an interesting con- 
trast between the output of the 84-year old 
Strauss, caught in the web of his declining 
years, and the vital, vigorous Honegger at 
the peak of his form. 
that in the last five years of Strauss’ life his 


It is true, of course, 


composing was revitalized by some hidden 
store of refreshing energy which suddenly 
burst forth after a sterile period of more than 
20 years. Of the works composed during that 
final period the Oboe Concerto and the Meta- 
morphosen have appeared on records and a 
simplified version of the Horn Concerto (his 
York, and 


second) was performed in New 


Brookly n. 


In contrast to the intricate craftsmanship 
of the first two pieces named, this Duet shares 
with the Horn Concerto a debilitating neces- 
sity to lean on past successes, to strike off 
one more carbon copy of an outdated original. 
I am not exactly sure what the original might 
be in this case; suffice to say that the lyrical 
outpourings dissipate themselves without re- 
gret and the piece, while innocuously accept- 
able for casual listening, has little depth in 
which a more determined prospector for in- 
tellectual probity can dig. 


The Honegger score, on the other hand, 
not too solid a piece itself, has a refreshing 
drive to it that sparks the interest throughout. 
Its themes and their treatment are common- 
place enough, yet the composer’s personality 
is able to generate a certain awareness in the 
listener that something worthwhile is hap- 
pening. 


Excellent performance by all hands, espe- 
cially the flutist Arthur Gleghorn, and first- 
rate recordings. —A.W.P. 
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THE BAT ) 


Jol 
ate Fledermecius Berne 


(Complete Recording) 

LONG 
GABRIEL VON EISENSTEIN... JULIUS PATZAK (Tenor) 
ECTS HILDE GUEDEN (Soprano) PLAYING 
ALFRED ec eceecteeeecseeees teesessseeMNTON DERMOTA (Tenor) ’ 
DR. FALKE.............. oe eles vacinae ALFRED POELL (Baritone) 33 3 
SSIS: KURT PREGER (Baritone) 
EE Saree: ........WILMA LIPP (Soprano) rpm 
RNR ETCH SIEGLINDE WAGNER (Contr.) 
aa SR eeaatale: AUGUST JARESCH (Tenor buffo) 


CHORUS OF THE 
VIENNA STATE OPERA 
and the 
VIENNA PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 
CLEMENS KRAUSS 


LLP-281/282 — $11.90 





The performance is musically complete 
and includes the waltz, Voices of 
Spring as the ballet music in Act. 2. 
Full German and English libretto is 
enclosed in art album free of charge. 
The production uses the authentic 
German language. 


He 
; 


r 


© Go 








TELEMANN: Tafelmusik; and COUPERIN: 
Concert dans le Gout Theatral; Wiesbaden 
Collegium Musicum conducted by Ed- 
mund Weyns. Capitol-Telefunken LP 
dise P-8111, $4.85. 


AIT IS a particularly happy duty to be able 
to report the re-release of the Telemann piece. 
It was originally paired with a suite of Respighi 
Ancient Airs and Dances and was threatened 
with oblivion when that disc had to be with- 
drawn. It was Capitol-Telefunken disc 
P-8059; it will probably become a collectors’ 
item, as only a few copies are said to have 
been circulated. This was brought about by 
the Italian publishing firm of Ricordi, who 
wanted too high a price for grant of copyright 
clearance for the Respighi score. The new 
coupling is especially felicitous, the Couperin 
work a completely enjoyable substitute. 

Tafelmusik — music for the table — said 
to have been a French invention, is instru- 
mental, vocal or ballet music designed for the 
entertainment and edification of dinner guests. 
The subtitles of the movements indicate that 
this score may have been employed for a 
ballet or perhaps a pantomime. 

Telemann, as is often the case with a com- 
poser whose output has been unusually pro- 
lific, has been undeservedly underrated. This 
Tafelmusik score is not one of his strongest, 
yet it has a charm and flavor all its own. For 
a more representative sampling of Telemann’s 
talent, try to lay your hands on the Don 
Quichotte Suite (Victor set 945) and the Quin- 
tet for Flute and Strings, performed by the 
admirable William Kincaid (Victor set 890), 
both of which were issued before the war and 
are probably no longer in circulation. —A.W.P. 


VARESE: Intégrales; New York Wind En- 
semble and Juilliard Percussion Or- 
echestra. Densily 21.5; Rene Le Roy 
(flute). Jonisation; Juilliard Percussion 
Orchestra. Octandre; New York Wind 
Ensemble. Frederic Waldman (con- 
ductor). EMS 401, $5.95. 


ATHIS RECORD is the first release in a 
series that is to be devoted to the complete 
works of that controversial and perennial 
petrol point of music, Edgard Varése. It 
contains four representative pieces that illus- 
trate this composer’s power of expression and 
individual craftsmanship. The Elaine Music 
Shop has again put us in its debt for its cour- 
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age in making such important and as yet un- 
popular work available for study. 

Whether a listener will accept this package 
as art work will depend on the branch of 
aesthetics to which he subscribes. If he, like 
your reviewer, believes that art should be 
related to life and reflect some of its spiritual 
gestures, then he must accept the music 
whether or not he happens to be stirred by it. 

Varése’s compositions are invariably well 
made and rhythmically alive, and they make 
their points. One of those points is, as Virgil 
Thomson has remarked, “that beauty does 
not require cantilena, harmony, contrapuntal 
imitation or deliberate pathos. It can be made 
with elements commonly considered to be 
noise, and it does not even have to confine its 
sound sources to the cbviously ignoble. 
Trumpets, trombones, flutes, horns, piccolos, 
and the classical instruments of percussion 
give out purer sounds than flower pots and 
brakebands. Consequently they are useful. 
But out with their sentimental connotations. 
They are there as sound sources, not as poetic 
references.” 

Other key points, it seems to me, are his 
music’s continual suggestion of the character- 
istic sounds of city life (that the composer 
says “have been all our lives a part of our 
daily consciousness”) and its close affinity 
with primitive expression. 

The contributions of Varése to the tech- 
nique of composition though unknown by 
most of the lay public are widely respected by 
most active musicians. His most famous 
gifts have dealt with timbre. Sidney Finkel- 
stein in his informative wrapper notes tells 
the reader that Varése considers each instru- 
mental timbre as possessing its own weight. 
“It shapes the music in its own characteristic 
way. Furthermore, timbre, being a creation 
of a mass of increasingly faint overtones, is a 
means of exploring the sounds in between the 
whole and half tones of customary pitch, not 
in the mechanical sense of writing ‘quarter- 
tones,’ but being aware of these ‘in between’ 
tones as they rise naturally from the instru- 
ments.”” Varése’s individual harmony and 
polyphony are derived from his handling of 
timbre. 

Construction, to Varése, is the achievement 
of a sense of space. Harmonically constructed 
music achieves this sense of space through the 
development of themes, the harmonic move- 
ment away from and back to a starting key. 
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Varése achieves this “opening up of space” 
differently through contrasts of timbres and 
rhythms, each acting as a kind of “tonal 
plane” against the other. 

Density 21.5, played by René Le Roy with 
all of the various hues of his remarkable tone, 
was written in 1936 for the inauguration of 
the platinum flute of Georges Barrére. (21.5 
is the density of platinum.) The work has 
characteristic melodic appeal with just a 
touch of humor. 

Tonisation (1924), a work for 35 percussion 
instruments, is a savage, powerful, and almost 
unendurable evocation of the modern city 
and modern industry. 

Octandre (1924), a chamber work for flute, 
clarinet, oboe, bassoon, French horn, trumpet, 
trombone, and contrabass, is made up of three 
continuous movements that are representa- 
tive, expressively viewed, of Varése’s ability 
to recapture a sort of primitive feeling. 

Intégrales (1926), the longest piece on this 
magnificiently recorded disc, is scored for 
two flutes, two clarinets, two trumpets, three 
trombones, all of different register, along with 
oboe, French horn and a large percussion 
battery. Without any understanding of this 
work’s particular meaning, I nevertheless 
found it rhythmically fanciful, absorbing, 
powerful, and more than a shade horrifying. 
The performance of this work and the others 
listed above are beyond reproach. C.J.L. 


Concerto 


CHOPIN: Concerto No. 2 in F minor, Op. 21; 
played by Ellen Ballon (piano) and the 
London Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Ernest Ansermet. London 10” LP 
disc LPS-275, $4.85. 

ATHIS is a faithful and competent enough 
reading, but Miss Ballon is up against some 
strong LP competition — Victor’s Rubin- 
stein-Steinberg, and Columbia’s Malcuzynski- 
Kletzki. She is not the virtuoso that either 
of those two gentlemen is, and thus cannot 
make the music sound as exciting. To cite 
but one example, compare the way the pian- 
ists play the coda of the last movement. The 
notes roll off the fingers of the male pianists; 
but under Miss Ballon’s they sound, in sev- 
eral places, helter-skelter, and strained. 
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She has better luck with the cantabile 
passages, which are handled with sensitivity. 
Ansermet does what is required of him, which 
is not much in this concerto. Who cares? 
The concerto is strictly a pianist’s show, and 
the glitter of its writing still holds its own. 
Taken for what it is 
that carries Chopin’s genius stamped on 
every measure it is assured of a place in 
-H.C.S. 


a virtuoso showpiece 


music. 





| DIAMOND $9.75 
NEEDLES —posfACH! 


Made From Whole 
Natural DIAMONDS 


unconditionly 


GUARANTEED! 


At the price of $9.75 each, postpaid, our 
diamond styli cost you less because we are 
the only manufacturer offering diamond 
styli direct to the consumer. Without a 
diamond stylus, your valuable records run 
the risk of damage unless you change nee- 
dies at least every 20 hours of playing time. 
| A DIAMOND tipped needle will last a 
minimum of 1000 playing hours without 
causing any damage to your records, while 
giving you highest fidelity reproduction 
and NO distortion. Using ordinary needles 
for the same 1000 hours could cost you as 
much as $90.00 in needle replacements. 


Here Are Some Proven Facts About 
our DIAMOND STYLI 

1. 70% of the diamond styli used by broad- 
| casting stations are made at our plant. 

2. Our styli are made from whole, natural 
| diamonds — Not chips or splints. 
| 3. Tip radius accurate to plus or minus 

-0001” 


4. Inspected by microscope and shadow- 
graph to insure high polish and accurate 
radius. 

5. Lowest mass mounting of diamond tip 

| obtainable, a MUST for high fidelity 
reproduction. 

. Either metal or sapphire tipped needles 
ean be re-tipped with DIAMOND. 

. Guaranteed complete satisfaction. 

. Return shipment made the same day re- 
ceived via air mail delivery on all ship- 

| ments outside a 200 mile radius of Boston. 

| 9. If you live in Boston or vicinity, you may 

bring your needle assembly to our plant 
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while you wait. 
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Send us your replacement needle assembly to 
be re-tipped with DIAMOND. 


Available for either LP or Standard records. 
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The TRANSCRIBER CO. 
Diamond Stylus Engineers-Designer-Manufacturers 
172 Green St., Boston 30, Mass. 
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FALLA: Nights in the Gardens of Spain; 
and MOZART: Concerto No. 23 in A 
major, K. 488; Artur Rubinstein (piano) 
and St. 
conducted by Vladimir Golschmann. 


Victor LP disc LM-1091, $4.85. 
ARUBINSTEIN plays the Vights as well 


as he plays the concerto poorly 


Louis Symphony Orchestra 


which is 
very well in the first and very poorly in the 
latter. Anyway, de Falla and Mozart make 
strange bedfellows! Why this coupling? The 
only unifying factor that I can see is the fact 
that soloist, conductor and orchestra are the 
same: but that seems little excuse for the 
musical juxtaposition that has been engraved. 

To say that Rubinstein is en rapport with 
Spanish music is to repeat a well-known fact. 
He plays the gorgeous Vights in the Gardens 
of Spain with color, his usual technical re- 
source, and infinite subtlety of inflection. 
Golschmann backs him up well, and the re- 


cording is got vd. 


The Mozart is a sadder story. Even tech- 


nically it is not up to par not unless we 
want to accept the spectacle of a monstrous- 
sized solo instrument often blotting out the 
orchestral accompaniment. Rubinstein must 
like this concerto. He recorded it many years 
ago, but his romanticized, out-size concep- 
tion has not mellowed with age. And as 
we're in the LP era, you must accept it, if 
you want the Vights on the reverse, which is 
definitely worth having. H.C:S. 
ELGAR: 

Jascha Heifetz (violin) with the London 

Symphony Orchestra conducted by Sir 
Victor LP dise LM- 


Concerto in B minor, Op. 61; 


Malcolm Sargent. 
1090, $5.45. 


AHARD ON THE HEELS of the recent 
London recording of Elgar’s Cello Concerto 
comes this one of his better known Violin 
Modern engineering with its more 
realistic results tend to nullify interest in 


Concerto. 


older recordings. It would have been il- 
logical on the face of things, I persume, for 
Victor to have made an LP version of the 
Menuhin-Elgar performance of this work, 
which dates from 1932. But neither that 
performance nor the Sammons-Wood one, 
which preceded it, will be replaced by the 
latest one in the affections of many listeners. 
It is not that Heifetz and Sargent do not give 
a splendid account of this music, for this they 
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do; and 
every nuance to greater advantage than the 


modern engineering serves. their 
older recording served their predecessors. 
Menuhin was coached by Elgar in his inter- 
pretation, and at 16 he was an artist with 
which to be reckoned. Yet, not all the coach- 
ing in the world, as one English critic ob- 
served in 1932, “‘could have brought about 
such personality in the performance as there 
is” in that 1932 recording, “if that per- 
sonality had not existed in the boy.” His 
playing was consistently beautiful, especially 
in’the sustained lyrical passages of the slow 
movement; and it had a strangely realistic 
presence for its*time. 


Heifetz is at his finest in this music. His 
amazing technique is never exploited for its 
own sake, but serves the music with the as- 
His tone is 
lustrous, glowing and especially beautiful in 


surance of the finished artist. 
the slow section. Sargent’s orchestral direc- 
tion suggests inspiration from his distin- 
guished soloist. Yet, neither artist projects 
the “‘personality”’ qualities to be found in the 
older set. One of the first necessities of all 
art and artistry is to be indigenous, and of 
the three violinists who have recorded this 
work none has seemed more truly en rapport 
with the music than Albert Sammons, who 
because of contract commitments could not 
have the composer as his conductor. 


Elgar’s violin concerto is one of the re- 
It is a big work, 
conceived on such large lines that critics have 


markable works in the form. 


called it a symphony with a violin solo. It 
was written in 1910 and dedicated to Fritz 
Kreisler. 
and the proximity of Kreisler (then in his 


Elgar’s early love of the violin 


heyday) prompted its composition, and “here 
Elgar’s seriousness of aim saved him from the 
common error of meretriciousness and en- 
abled him to succeed beyond expectations.” 


Tovey says “Elgar’s Violin Concerto, like 
the Enigma Variations, and probably like 
many other of its composer’s finest inspira- 
The motto at 
the head of the score, “Herein is enshrined 
the soul of. ..,” 
enigma, so we must accept the music on its 
own. The workmanship of the noble opening 
movement and the lovely Andante is of the 
finest. The lengthy finale, with its almost 
wild exuberance, does not rise to the heights 


tions, is a character study.” 


confronts us with another 
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of the other movements. Here, Elgar’s 
“seriousness of aim’’ seems over concerned 
with the technicalities of the violin and the 
emotional level is on a far lower plane. 


-P.H.R. 


HAYDN: Violin Concerto in A major (Melk 
Concerto); Edith Bertschinger (violin) 
» and Collegium Musicum, Vienna con- 
ducted by Anton Heller. Haydn Society 
10’’ LP disc, $4.75. 
AA BAND AROUND THE DISC cover 
tells us that this is “‘a newly discovered violin 
concerto by Joseph Haydn, lost since 1769 
and here performed for the first time since 
Haydn’s death.”” The work was recently 
found in the musical archives of the Bene- 
dictine Monks of Melk, in Lower Austria. 
We are told that Haydn wrote a number of 
occasional pieces for various soloists, present- 
ing the performers with the autographs, and 
that out of some 30 known concertos he wrote, 
about 20 are lost. As parts of the present 
work were incomplete, the conductor and 
Secretary General of the Haydn Society had 
to reconstruct the 


score. For Haydn en- 


thusiasts, all this may be exciting news, but 
for the general listener the appeal of the work 
will be of first consideration. While this is 
an attractive opus, with some ingratiating 
melodies, it is in no way sensational and the 
violin part poses no problems to a competent 
soloist like Miss Bertschinger. The small 
chamber orchestra with cembalo turns in a 
smoothly contrived performance which makes 
for agreeable listening. P.H.R. 


VIVALDI: Concerto in A minor (arr. Casella), 
and Concerto in D minor; Renzo Sabatini 
(viola d’amore) and London Chamber 
Orchestra conducted by Anthony Ber- 
nard. London 10” LP disc LPS 256, $4.95. 


AIT IS only just that in this Bach year some 
of the glory should be reflected upon Vivaldi, 
a composer to whom the Leipzig master was 
very much in debt. That debt, indeed, has 
to some extent obscured the true stature of 
the creditor, for his music has thus become 
known chiefly in transcription, and Bach- 
Vivaldi is nearly as much a by-word as 


Bach-Busoni used to be. Whether or not 
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Famous Imported 


DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 


RECORDS 
Sparkling, jet black discs of top fidelity and high 


shellac content. Great artists --- rare selections. 


ue TO 60% oF ust 
(Ordinarily $6.29 to 16.80—Christmas priced $2.98 to 6.75) 


Sale 


Regular Regular Sale 
Price Price Price Price 
Beethoven: CREATURES OF Liszt: MAZEPPA van Kempen- 
PROMETHEUS ~ Overture & Dresden State Opera Orch. (Out- 
Ballet — Dresden Phil. 6.29 2.98 standing) 6.29 2.98 
Beethoven: GOETHE'S Liszt: TASSO — van Kempen 8.93 3.98 
EGMONT Incidental Music, yes Leopold Mozart: DIVERTI- 
Songs & Monologue 11.55 5.75 MENTO MILITARE SINE 
Johann Christian Bach: CEM- SINFONIA ~ Gmeindl 8.93 3.98 
BALO CONCERTO IN A Mozart: MAILANDER QUAR- 
MAJOR 8.93 3.98 TETS, K.210-213 — Dessauer 
Johann Christian Bach: SIN- String Quartet 11.55 4.98 
FONIA, Op. 18, No. 4 Von ozart: DIVERT INTO K.251 
Benda, Berlin Phil. ns se Se ge Sisies 
Brahms: SYMPHONY No. I von Quartet 8.93 4.38 
Karajan ~ Amsterdam Concert- : a Patzak: TRAVIATA Dei Miei 
once —— | ON Bollenti- BARTERED BRIDE 
Cannabich: SYMPHONY IN B Aria 2.62 1.29 
MAJOR ~— Leipzig Gewandhaus Re : MO% T Vv r 1S 
‘ ger: MOZART VARIATIONS 
Orchestra 8.93 3.98 van Beinum ~ Amsterdam Con- 
Cherubini: SYM PHON Y IN D certgebouw 14.18 6.98 
MAJOR - Leipzig Gewandhaus Respighi: FESTE ROMANE - de 
Orchestra 11.55 4.98 Sabata — Berlin Philharmonic... 11.55 4.98 
Fledermaus Overture: von Karajan 2.62 1.29 Schumann: PIANO QUARTET 
Haydn: SYMPHONY #90 IN C IN E FLAT - Elly Ney Quartet 11.55 4.98 
Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra 8.93 3.98 Stamitz: SYMPHONY IN E 
Lemnitz: TANNHAUSER - Dich FLAT 8.93 3.98 
Theure HALLE & ELISA- Strauss: HELDENLEBEN 
BRETHS GEBET 2.62 1.29 Strauss, cond. 14.18 6.75 
Lemnitz & Berger: ROSEN- Svendsen: CARNIVALIN PARIS _ 6.29 2.98 
KAVALIER - Final trio & duet 2.62 1.29 Vivaldi: CONCERTO GROSSO 
Lemnitz & Roswaenge: Die Grosse IN A MINOR for 2 violins & 
Suenderin 2.62 1.29 String Orch. 29 3.98 


SHIPPING: Please add 3% of total (minimum 50c) East of 
Mississippi; 5% (minimum 75c) West of Mississippi; on 
mail orders for less than $5.00, add 50¢e for packing and handling. 
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Original ULTRAPHON (Special Series) 
ANTHOLOGY of BOHEMIAN MUSIC 


The “Bohemian Anthology” covers Czech compositions ranging from anony- 
mous 11th Century Church Music through 19th Century works of Smetana 
and Skroup. There are Hussite Battle Hymns, Trios, Quartets and Quintets 
with unusual combinations of instruments, Folk Dances and Ballet excerpts, 
complete Symphonies, Art Songs, Operatic excerpts and even Dramatic 





Monologues with orchestra. The performances are by the Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (with Rafael Kubelik), a group of “‘ancient instrumentalists”, Czech 
Madrigalists, et al. There are compositions for organ, cembalo, etc. The 
recordings are of HIGH FIDELITY quality. 
Only 49 of the 50 records are available, and we are, for this reason, offering 
these 49 records singly as well as in a unit, with the unit price providing 
a saving of more than 30% 
7 


Of course, symphonies taking up more than two sides will be sold in 2 and 
3-record units only. The 49-record unit is priced at only 


he” 
Individual records will be sold for 1, 4 per record. 
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Couperin: FOURTH CONCERT ROYAL. Mozart: ADAGIO & FUGUE IN C MINOR, 
Merckel, Oubradous, Gerlin, ete. 2-12” 1.98 K.546. Charles Munch, cond. 1-12” 98 
Couperin: NINTH CONCERT ROYAL Mozart: CASSATION #2 IN B FLAT 
“‘Ritratto dell’Amore”.| Merckel, Navarra, MAJOR, K.99. (Rare Selection). Oubra- 
Oubradous, Nef, ete. 2-10” 1.49 dous, cond. 2-12” 2.49 
Couperin: LE PARNASSE ou L’APOTHEOSE 
DE CORELLI. Gerlin, Merckel, ete. Mozart: BASSOON CONCERTO No. 2 IN B 
1-12” & 1-10’ 1.49 FLAT, K.Anh.230. (Rare Selection). Ou- 
Couperin: LA SULTANE oo en bradous. bassoc 9.19" 2.9) 
Y quatour) Nef, etc. 1-12” & 1-10” 149 wodem, Nama. 9-15 oes 
Hayd CASSATION IN F M AJOR. Rameau: LES PAL ADINS Sui tes 1&2 
Fendler, cond. 2-12” & 1 2.49 Roger Desormiere, cond. 4-10’ . 2.98 
Haydn: SINFONIA CONC edhe Weber: BASSOON ANDANTE AND 
Op. 84. Navarra, Oubradous, with Charies RONDO HONG ROIS. Oubradous, bas- 
Munch, cond. 3-12” 2.98 soon. 1-12 1.29 
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SHIPPING: Please add 3% of total (minimum 50c) East of 
Mississippi; 5% (minimum 75c) West of Mississippi; on 
mail orders for less than $5.00, add 50c for pack ing and handling. 
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taking advantage of this circumstance, cer- 


tain musicians have chosen this year to “‘dis- 
cover” Vivaldi, and reports of remarkable 
finds in the libraries of Europe have come back 
to our shores from travelers who have some- 
how overlooked the fact that some of these 
same works are occupying shelf-room in 
The first of these two 
concerli is played in the transcription of the 


American collections. 


late Alfredo Casella, while its companion has 
been arranged by the accomplished soloist. 
Both works are brief and altogether charm- 
ing. The Allegros have life and individuality, 
but in both cases the heart of the work is to 
be found quite properly in the middle, in 
Largo movements of surpassing loveliness. 
That in the A minor is in Siciliana rhythm, 
suggesting, as the annotator points out, the 
Air in Handel’s Water Music. Mr. Sabatini’s 
playing of the solo parts shows not only his 
mastery of his difficult instrument but a deep 
and penetrating musicality. 
ity is of great beauty. 
very clean and alive. 


His tone qual- 
The orchestral part is 


P.L.M. 





er Music 


BACH: Sonatas Vos. 1, 2 and 3 for Flute and 
Harpsichord; Sonatas Nos. 1, 2 and 3 for 
Flute and Continuo; Sonata for Flute and 





Harpsichord inG minor; Fernand Caratge 
and Marcelle Charbonnier. Vox LP set, 
PL 6160, 2 discs, $9.70. 
ATHESE ARE enchanting recordings, with 
a living presence that has not been caught in 
any other of the fine performances of these 
works. The flutist is new to me, but his good 
schooling and poised artistry reveal him as a 
highly gifted musician. 
ity that 
Charbonnier is an accomplished harpsichord- 


He has a tonal qual- 
is extraordinarily pure and fine. 
ist with plenty of requisite bounce and rhyth- 
mic élan. Together, they make a team, the 
like of which I have not heard previously on 
records. 

The most important of these works are the 
three sonatas for flute and continuo (or rather 
obbligato clavier and flute, as listed in the 
Bach Gesellschaft) in C 
E major. Of the sonatas for flute and harpsi- 
chord, | admire the first in B minor best of all. 


major, & minor and 
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oS 


It has more variety of mood and a greater 
richness of ornamentation than the other two 
in A major and E flat major. 
Sonata was originally a violin sonata of doubt- 
ful authenticity, but like the other six works 
it can be advantageously performed by the 


The G minor 


flute, for, as Parry says, none of these sonatas 
Still, 
Bach conceived them for this instrument, 


show off the character of the flute. 


and I must say I have never taken to violin 
performances of them. ‘The flute seems to 
serve the G minor equally well. 

The French engineers have given these 
admirable artists an excellently balanced re- 
Indeed, 
audible 
The place of record- 


cording, clear and tonally realistic. 
the flutist’s 
though not disturbing. 


breathing is almost 
ing was appropriately intimate in quality. 


-P.H.R. 


MOZART: Flute Quartets in D major, K. 285, 
in C major, K. 285b, in A major, K. 298; 
Julius Baker (flute), Harry Zarief (vio- 
lin), David Mankovitz (viola), Ralph 
Oxman (cello). Oxford LP disc 101, $5.95. 

AMR. BAKER, a much heralded flutist 

these days, has contributed some fine solo 

playing in ensembles on records, but this is 
his first distinguished work as a_ soloist. 

Baker is a first-rate musician with an unusu- 

What 

he lacks is variety of tone and a true depth 

of feeling. 


ally rich and sensuous tonal quality. 


He plays almost consistently 
on the same level, very much in the manner 
that Benny Goodman played the clarinet in 
the Mozart Clarinet Quintet. While 1 admire 
musical assurance in an approach to Mozart's 
chamber music, I do feel that there are lights 
and shades in Mozart’s music that ask for 
subtle variation in tone and dynamics. Mr. 
Baker and his three proficient partners sail 
along with admirable musical confidence and 
the excellent reproduction serves them ad- 
vantageously. Perhaps, if I did not already 
own the Réne Le Roy performances of the 
D major and C major, in which the exquisitely 
refined playing of the solo instrument seems 
so ideally suited to Mozart’s music, | would 
feel differently these performances. 
However, there is no denying that Mr. Baker 


about 


is, aS one reviewer has said, “‘a magnificent 
sound manufacturer.” 

I am not certain that as a steady diet these 
1 think 
Westminster was far wiser in offering its 
program of a Mozart Oboe Quartet, a Diverli- 


three quartets make a good program. 
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mento and the D major Quartet (dise WL 50- 
22). The Viennese flute player, Hans Rec- 
nicek, may not have the tonal richness of 
Baker but he has some understanding of 
tonal nuance. 

These are uneven works. The D major is 
the best; one of Mozart’s most ingratiating 
chamber compositions, full of light and gaiety. 
Its second movement, Einstein contends, is 
“perhaps the most beautiful accompanied 
I find this far from 
extravagant praise. The C major is less 


flute solo ever written.” 


pretentious, and is only remarkable because 
it contains “presumably the original version 
of the Themes and Variations of the Wind 
Serenade, K. 361,” which Mozart wrote three 
years later. The A major is third-rate Mozart. 
Einstein calls the work a parody. But even 
third-rate Mozart is not without its charm, 
and I am grateful to Mr. Baker for recording 
this quartet. There is still another quartet 
in G major, K. 285a which some writers place 
on a par with the C major. 1 have never 
heard it performed. 

My review copy of this record had consis- 
tent pitch wavering, which was disturbing. 


P.H.R. 


Keyboard 








/BACH, J. S.: Sheep May Safely Graze; 


Adagio from Organ Toccata in C; BACH, 

K. P. E.: Sonata in D minor; Dorothy 

Eustis (piano). Artist 10-inch LP disc 

501, $4.00. 

ATHE CHIEF INTEREST in this disc is 
the sonata by Karl Philipp Emanuel Bach 
(1714-1788), the highly successful son of J. 8. 
In his day, Karl Philipp was a very im- 
portant composer; and, in the 18th century 
when you said “Bach,” the chances are that 
it was he to whom you referred. (The ‘“Lon- 
don” Bach, Johann Christian, was the other 
of the important Bachs; by 1750 or so, J. 8S. 
had been pretty well forgotten. ) 

Karl Philipp Emanuel composed some key- 
board music that rather startlingly anticipates 
the romantics. The present D minor Sonata 
is not one of those. It has some attractive 
moments, but it could never be mistaken for 
the work of a genius; it does not have enough 
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individuality. It is a fine example of the 
galant school, though. And, while it was 
composed in the generation following the 
death of Johann Sebastian, it is far removed 
in style and philosophy. The writing is 
primarily homophonic, stemming from the 
Scarlatti school without the grace, wit and 
invention of the great Domenico. 

Both of the J. S. Bach pieces are very 
familiar. Sheep May Safely Graze is here 
played in Marion Bauer’s transcription, and 
the slow movement of the C major Toccata 
in Myra Hess’s. Miss Eustis gives neat, as- 
sured performances of all three works on this 
Artist disc, and the recording is clear, though 
just a shade tinny in sound. No waver, 
however. H.C.S. 



























a 
message 
to 

music 
lovers 
and 
record playing enthusiasts! 


Your records, (LP's or Standard) need 
not produce fuzzy, noisy, distorted 
music. Inherent in their sound grooves 
is fine musical realism of concert hall 
quality that can be recreated by 
record players equipped with fine 
audio components: pickup, arm, 
compensator, preamplifier, etc. 
Such components by Pickering are 
the finest available: the choice of 
engineers, leading record critics, 
music lovers and specialists in 
the production of custom record 
playing systems. 
Pickering High Fidelity Compo- 
nents are available through 
leading jobbers and distributors 
everywhere; detailed litera- 
ture will be sent upon 
request. 











For the utmost in 
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Sonata No. 12 in A Flat 
and Sonata No. 21 in C 
Wilhelm 
LLP-265, 


BEETHOVEN: 
Major, Op. 26; 
Major, Op. 53 (‘‘Waldstein’’). 
Backhaus London 
$5.95. 

ATHE RETURN of Wilhelm Backhaus to 

the phonograph in the music of Beethoven 

has brightened the autumnal record season. 


(piano). 


Long regarded as one of the greatest pianists 
of the past 35 years, Backhaus has up to this 
minute apparently lost none of his musical 
powers or interpretive insight and very little 
of his once fabulous technical control. His 
work is still a joy to the mind and ear, as 
those who hear this excellently recorded disc 
shall soon discover. 

He is at his very best in the Sonata in A 
Flat, Op. 26. This lovely and seldom-played 
work comprises a lofty, reflective theme with 
five variations; an elegant and playful scherzo 
with trio; a majestic and poignant funeral 
march; and a curiously unfinished-sounding 
allegro notable for its beginning purling 
melody in semiquavers. 

A slight loss of technical skill has robbed 
Backhaus of some of the abandon and spon- 
taneity he used to achieve in the “*Waldstein 
Sonata.” There is, nevertheless, an abundant 
amount of high-class music-making in his 
performance that is marred for me only in an 
unaccountably long /uftpause in the ninth 
measure following the return to the key of C 


C5.i.. 


in the final movement. 
BEETHOVEN: Sonala No. 30 in E Major, 
Op. 109. CHOPIN: Sonata No. 2 in 
B Flat*Minor, Op. 35. Wilhelm Back- 


London LLP-266, $5.95. 


Beethoven's 


haus (piano). 
AHere Backhaus 
powerful ,touching, wondrous Sonata, Op. 109 
With- 


he gives the necessary tonal 


performs 


in aS moving a manner as I can recall. 
out pounding, 
depth and splendor to the first movement 
together with a wealth of detail and a rhythmic 
beauty thoroughly grand. It is in the superb 
third movement, however, that he is unsur- 
passed and unforgettable. This movement, a 
set of variations on a noble theme of quiet 


meditativeness, is a twin to the last move- 





For CHRISTMAS Remember 
Your Friends and 
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ment of the C Minor Sonata, Op. 111, and one 
of the greatest things in the literature for 
piano. Backhaus brings to this music a 
magical blend of tonal and interpretive sensi- 
bility, an unerring conception of its architec- 
ture, and an inward feeling of wisdom and 
dignity not unlike the work itself. 

Except for a few distortions of rhythm and 
pacing in the second movement of the Chop- 
B in Flat Minor Sonata, Backhaus’ perform- 
ance is virtually free of the traditional man- 
nerisms that most pianists use in falsifying 
this lovely work. He is particularly effective 
in the first movement, in the middle section 
of the “funeral march” movement, and in the 
final presto. 

The recording of the Beethoven is very 
good except for some “hash” in the high fre- 
quencies; the Chopin has traces of “wow” 


every now and again. The surfaces are a 


little gritty. -C.J.L. 
CHOPIN: Nocturnes in E flat, Op. 9, No. 2; 


B minor, Op. 32, No. 1; G minor, Op. 15, 
Vo. 3; B flat minor. Op. 9, No. 1 and F 
minor, Op. 55, No. 1; Maryla Jonas 
(piano). Columbia 10-inch LP dise ML- 
2143, $3.85. 
AMISS JONAS continues her pianissimistic 
ways with this group of five of the simpler 
Nocturnes. None of them poses any particu- 
lar technical problem, so Miss Jonas is free 
Which she 


The result is a mixture of impossibly 


to concentrate on musical ones. 
does. 
affected playing, as in the middle portion of 
the F minor Nocturne, and really sensitive 
moments, as the opening of the B flat minor. 
One can only repeat that if Miss Jonas did 
not so consistently over-interpret and throw 
her personality between the composer and 
his music, she would be the most engaging 
Chopin miniaturist of the generation.—H.C3S. 
DEBUSSY: En blanc et noir; and INFANTE: 
Andalusian Dances Nos. 1 and 2; José and 
Amparo Iturbi (duo-pianists). Victor 10” 
LP disc LM-36, $4.45. 
ADEBUSSY’S .TWO-PIANO WORK  de- 
serves some annotation, but all you get on 
Written in 
which are stylistically at 


this disc is a list of Victor’s LPs. 
1915 these pieces, 
variance with each other, prove rather dull 
Debussy, derived from the gray colorings of 
Velasquez. The first is a sort of valse caprice, 
an ironical commentary on some lines from 
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Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet. The second, 
dedicated to a lieutenant who fell in the war, 
is obviously music of the war, and the third 
suggests stormy elements which subside at 
the end. Bartlett and Robertson recorded 
this work sometime back, but their version is 
withdrawn. The present performance has 
excellent reproduction, but the metallic tonal 
quality of the players serves the composer 
poorly. 

I find the Iturbis more at home in the at- 
tractive Andalusian Dances, which are dub- 


bings from a previous 78 rpm recording.—J.N. 


SCHUBERT: Sonata in C Minor (Op. Posth); 
Webster Aitken (piano). Elaine Music 


Shop LP EMS-110, $5.95. 
AONE of the outstanding news stories of 


1950 in the music world was the recent an- 
nouncement that Webster Aitken would 
record the complete piano works of Shcubert 
for the Elaine Music Shop. 

No other segment of the literature for 
modern pianoforte of such outstanding merit 
(with the possible exception of Schumann’s) 
has been so sorely neglected by 


recording 
pianists in the past decade. 


Moreover, there 
are few pianists that possess the intellectual 
and technical Webster Aitken 
who have been absent for such a long period 
from the phonograph. 


abilities of 


This projected series 
is then a noteworthy pairing viewed from any 
angle. 

The first release of this series is the Post- 
homus C Minor Sonata, one of the three 
superb piano sonatas that Schubert com- 
posed in 1828 at the height of his musical 
powers. It is a work of epic length shot 
through with a power and delicacy of expres- 
sion all too rare in the history of keyboard art. 
The first movement (Allegro) is made up of 
two contrasting themes one majestic; the 
other, one of intimate reflection — with varia- 
tions and a truly inspired coda. The touch- 
ing Adagio is a poetic alternation of two full- 
length sections of admirable variety. An 
imaginative allegro movement marked Menu- 
ello (actually a scherzo with trio) and a final 
Allegro, which contains a memorable principal 
theme with a vital, rippling motion and long 
series of stunning modulations, conclude the 
work, 


Webster Aitken’s playing throughout is 


magnificent. He demonstrates here, as he 
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| From our December Releases 


BEETHOVEN 
SONATA No. 29, B Flat Major, Opus 106 
“‘Hammerklavier”’ 


Mieczyslaw Horszowski, pianist. 





PL 6750 1 - 12’ $5.95 
GLUCK 
ORPHEUS & EURYDICE 
/ (abridged vocal score) 
Alice Raveau, contralto; soloists, 
chorus and orchestra of the Paris 
Opera 
Henri Tomasi, conductor 
PTL 6780 L- 19” $5.95 
MOZART 


PIANO CONCERTO No. 17, 
G MAJOR (K453) 


Gaby Casadesus, pianist 

Pro Musica Orchestra 

Eugéne Bigot, conductor 
Twelve Minuets (K.176) 

Vox Chamber Orchestra 

Edvard Fendler, conductor 

PL 6720 1 - 12” — $5.95 
y MASONIC MUSIC (Complete) 

7 Gerard Souzay, baritone; Hugues 
Cuenod, tenor; Héléne Salome, 
pianist; chorus. Pro Musica Orch. 

J leyer, conductor 

PL 6540 1 - 12” record $5.95 

PROKOFIEFF 

PIANO CONCERTO No. 1, Opus 10 
Andor Foldes, pianist 
Lamoureux Orchestra 
J. Martinon, conductor 

KODALY: DANCES OF MAROSSZEK 

/ Andor Foldes, pianist 

















PL 6590 1 - 12” record $5.95 
| From Previous Releases | 
BACH 


ST. MATTHEW PASSION 
DL 6070 1 - 12” records $24.75 
ST. JOHN PASSION 


PL 6550 3 - 12” records $18.80 
BARTOK 


RHAPSODY FOR PIANO AND 
ORCHESTRA, Opus No. 1 
15 Hungarian Peasant Songs — Sonatina 


PL 6410 1 - 12” record $5.95 
[ALL RECORDS 33-1/3 LONG PLAYING | 


For Complete catalog ask your Dealer or write to 


VOX 


PnQOUCTIONS INC. 




















236 W. 55th St., New ae », N. F. 
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has on so many other occasions, that he is 
not only America’s greatest pianist but also 
one of the most significant musical artists of 
our day. I know of no other pianist who could 
surpass his interpretative insight, his pro- 
digious musical taste, his technical abilities, 
or his tonal splendor in this very difficult 
work. 

The warmest congratulations are due Ait- 
ken, the Elaine Music Shop, and the engineer- 
ing of Robert E. Blake which has preserved 


C.J.L. 


this memorable performance. 


Instruments 


Vos. 


London 








PAGANINI: 


Ricci 


1-12; Rug- 
LLP-264, 


Caprices, 

giero (violin). 
$5.95. 

ABACK to the days of the virtuoso violinist? 

Hardly, we trust, but for a moment here’s 

welcome to asuperb display of technical skill 

by young Mr. Ricci. 

Some personal quirk ordinarily renders me 
powerless to judge such lengthy displays of 
I cannot keep my 
On this occasion, however, I 


Violinistic proficiency. 
mind on it. 
played through all twelve Caprices at one 
sitting and got a real charge out of the music 
and the playing. This disc will, I believe, 
satisfy a good many more people than violin- 
ists. 

The recording is magnificent. The sur- 
faces on my copy were a bit noisy in a few 


places. —C.J.L. 


PROKOFIEFF: Sonata No. 1 in F Minor, 
Op. 80; Yehudi Menuhin (violin) and 
Marcel Gazelle (piano). BARTOK: Son- 
ata for Violin Solo; Yehudi Menuhin. 
RCA Victor LP LM-1087, $5.45. 

AHERE are below the 

standards of quality we have come to expect 

The Bartok Sonata for 

Violin Solo, reviewed in these pages in April 


two sonatas far 


of their composers. 


1950, is in spite of its elaboration of design 
and texture an unsatisfying work for want of 
a clear, expressive profile. The Prokofieff F 
Minor Sonata is another unfortunate mani- 
festation of the composer’s recent thick, 
course musical speech. 

Menuhin plays both of these works very 


well. The recordings, though not of the ex- 
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tended range variety, are acceptable; and 
in the case of the Prokofieff composition this 
factor rules the poorly A recorded 
Szigeti-Levine version (Columbia LP, ML- 
4257, reviewed in' the February 1950 issue) out 


Voice 


Ich hatte viel Bekiim- 
mernis; Cantata 34 O ewiges Feuer; 
Cantata 56 — Ich will den Krezstab gerne 
tragen; Cantata 46 Schauet doch und 
sehet; Cantata 104 — Du Hirte Israel, hére. 
Rosl Schwaiger (soprano), Lorna} Syd- 
ney (contralto), Hugues Cuenod (tenor), 
Alois Pernerstorfer (basso), Karl Mayer- 
hofer (oboe), Daniel Pinkham (cembalo), 
Wilhelm Stracker (trumpet), Kurt Rapf 
Vienna Chamber Choir and 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Jonathan Sternberg. Bach Guild 12” 
LP discs, BG 501, BG 502 and BG 503, 
$5.95 each. 
ATHE more than 200 Bach cantatas remain 
largely 


recent 


of court. 








BACH: Cantata 21 


(organ), 


an untapped source of magnificent 
music: what we hear of them is mostly piece- 
meal. The formation of the Bach Guild, 
therefore, is something in the nature of an 
inspiration. The initial offering of no less 
than five complete works must be irresistible 
bait for any true Bachian. 
the unusually long Ich hatte viel Bekiimmernis 
— it runs to two LP sides 
well-known aria, Seufzer, Thrainen, Kummer, 
Not, a fine one for tenor, Bache von gesalznen 
Zihren, a magnificent opening chorus and an- 
other utilizing the chorale melody Wer nur 
den lieben Gott lésst walten. O ewiges Feuer, 
too, has an outstanding solo for alto, Wohl 
euch, ihr auserwihlten Seelen, while Ich will 
den Kreuzstab gerne tragen is a famous work 


The first of them, 


- contains one 


for bass solo, with the chorus singing only 
the final chorale. Schauet doch und sehet, per- 
haps the masterpiece of the group, has for 
one of its surprises an opening chorus almost 
identical with the Qui follis in the B minor 
Mass, and the pastoral Du Hirte Israel, hore 
recalls the popular Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring. 

I do not believe any musically sensitive 
altogether unmoved to 


person will listen 
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these recordings, even though it can hardly 
be said that any of the five cantatas receives 
a definitive performance. Mr. Sternberg, a 
of talent work for the 
Haydn Society made up in freshness and 
enthusiasm for something it lacked in polish, 
has not as yet sufficient experience to mold 


young man whose 


the various forces here concerned into a com- 
plete and pulsating whole. Perhaps the 
greatest weakness of the recordings is their 
lack of subtlety and nuance. In the opening 
chorus of Cantata 21 the first subject is beat 
out rather mercilessly, in an attempt, I should 
suppose, to suggest the ponderous weariness 
described in the text. To get this note with- 
out obscuring the choral lines is no light under- 
taking, and Sternberg is apparently not yet 
Nevertheless, there is a 
certain honesty and aliveness about his per- 


ready for the task. 


formance for which one forgives him a good 
deal. 
than average, though I was disappointed to 
note a certain rigidity in the pure and steady 
tone of Miss Schwaiger, who had impressed 
me favorably in some of the Haydn Society 
recordings. Miss \Sydney,is a real contralto 
and an intelligent singer, and Mr. Cuenod 
has long been known as a serious and accom- 
plished artist. His treatment ‘of the trills in 
his part reminds me of his work in the cele- 
brated pre-war recording of Couperin’s Troi- 
sieme Lecon de Ténébres. Mr. Pernerstorfer 
is a serviceable rather than an inspired basso; 
he has moments and some 
trouble fitting in the words in parts of the 
Kreuzstab cantata. 


The soloists, as a whole, are better 


his uncertain 
Among the instrumental- 
ists the oboist is outstanding. Recording 
for the most part sounds well, though it took 
some adjustment in the first cantata to get 
rid of a kind of hollowness in the balance. 
—P.L.M. 
STEPHEN FOSTER FAVORITES: Beauti- 
ful Dreamer; Oh! Susanna; I Dream of 
De Camptown Races; My Old 
Kentucky Home; Come Where my Love Lies 
Dreaming; Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground; 
James Melton (tenor) with RCA Victor 
Orchestra and 
Frank Black. 
four 7 


Jeanie; 


Chorus 
Victor 
” discs, $4.39. 


conducted by 
set WDM-1421, 
AMr. Melton’s manly style and sincerity is 
well suited to the material in this album. 
Yet, some of us remembering the previous 
Foster set, which Richard Crooks made for 
Victor, may find it difficult to forget the 
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NEW EDITION 
The Sun Radio Handbook 


for Music Lovers 


Our first edition of "Audio Equipment, 
A Handbook for Music Lovers" was gob- 
bled up by enthusiasts who soon made it 
the standard guide for understanding and 
choosing high fidelity home music sys- 
tems, 

Now, here's our new1951 edition, com- 
pletely revised and enlarged. 

Again it contains an easy-to-read lay- 
man's guide to the understanding of high 
fidelity music systems written by an au- 
thority in the field. In the catalog section 
you'll find a complete, easy-to-find list- 
ing of radio tuners, amplifiers, pickups, 
speakers, recordplayers and cabinets by 
every important manufacturer, 


Come in or write for your FREE copy. 


Our Famed Sound Studio 


Push a few buttons on our famous selec- 
tor panel and try various combinations 
of tuners, amplifiers, speakers, pickups, 
Let your ears be the judge and select the 
system you like from 2600 possible com- 
binations, When you're in New York, stop 
in and visit our Sound Studio. 


ca 


& ELECTRONICS CO. INC. 


122 DUANE ST. «© NEW YORK7,N.Y. 
2 Blocks North of Chambers St. 


BArciay 7-1840 
Our famous Sound Studio is open daily 


9-6, Saturdays 9-4:30 and Wednesday 
evenings until 9 PM. 
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latter’s warmth of feeling. There is much to 
say in favor of both singers. The realistic 
quality of the new recording, however, is in 


J.N. 


Melton’s favor. 


y GILBERT-SULLIVAN: Ruddigore. Lon- 


don LLP 243/4, $11.90. Yeomen of the 
Guard. London LLP 241/2, $11.90. Both 


performed by The D’Oyly Carte Opera 

Company with the New Promenade Or- 

chestra conducted by Isidore Godfrey. 
ASTEADILY London is fulfilling its promise 
to give us the musical portions of all of the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operettas performed by 
The D’Oyly Carte Company on LP records. 

The works here under discussion are that 
often neglected masterpiece, Ruddigore, and 
the pleasant but, to my mind, second-rate 
Yeomen of the Guard. Ruddigore, which pre- 
sents a thoroughly amusing situation, is brim 
full of superbly contrived musical and dra- 
The wealth and variety of the 
comic invention achieved by its beloved au- 


matic satire. 


thors make every number in Ruddigore a de- 
While Yeomen of the 
Guard contains a measure of dramatic humor 


light in some way. 


and a rare effort at pathos (the character of 
Jack Point), I feel that the music is seldom 
up to Sullivan’s high standard of rich com- 
mentary on the stage action and of delicious 
parody on 19th-century Italian operatic style. 

Before | go any further, | must point out 
that the performances of both these works 
are a cut below the older D’Oyly Carte ver- 
sions that were once available in the Victor 
catalog (now, I believe, only obtainable on 
H.M.V. discs ). 
Leonard Osborn’s explosive delivery of “I 
shipped, d’ye see, in a Revenue sloop” is far 
from the smooth, cocky style of Derek Old- 
ham who played Richard Dauntless in the 
earlier performance. Neither does Margaret 
Mitchell make Rose Maybud as charming 
and as deadly as Muriel Dickson once did. 
And in the Despard-Margaret duet “I once 
was a very abandoned person,” Richard Wat- 
son simply cannot muster the required ele- 


In Ruddigore, for example, 


gance, boredom, and unction for delivering 
the line that Sydney Granville unfailingly 
made so hilarious: ““This sort of thing takes a 
deal of training!” There is also again the 
disturbing impression that Martyn Green is 
getting a bit bored with his roles and is be- 
This is 
a pity for at its best Green’s immaculate dic- 


ginning to ham up some of his lines. 
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tion and general style are things of rare 
delight. 

London’s engineering, especially in the 
Ruddigore set, is apt, however, to bedevil any 
Gilbert and Sullivan fan into acquiring these 
discs. It appears to capture every particle 
of sound and to make everyone aware all 
over again of Sullivan’s master hand at or- 
chestration. It also mirrors, I might add, the 
excellence of Isidore Godfrey’s conducting 
and the fine playing of his men. 

Here is a list of the cuts observed in these 
Ruddigore: Richard-Rose 
duet, ‘The battle’s roar is over’’; Rose’s part 
of the duet with Richard, “Happily coupled 
are we’’; Robin’s recitative and song, ‘‘Away, 
Henceforth all the crimes that I 
find in the Times’; and all of the finale up 
the lily.” Yeomen of the 
Fairfax’s couplet in the first act, 
“Truly I was to be pitied’; and Dame Car- 
ruthers and Sergeant Meryll’s duet, “Rapture, 


C.J.L. 


performances. 


Remorse! 


to “For happy 
Guard: 


rapture.” 


GOUNOD: Faust Avant de quitter ces 
lieur; and OFFENBACH: Les Conles 
d@’ Hoffmann Scintille, diamant. Robert 


Merrill (baritone) with RCA Victor Or- 
chestra conducted by Jean Paul Morel. 
Victor 45 rpm disc 49-1414, 95c. 


AMR. MERRILL’S ample voice emerges a 
little heavily in Valentine’s popular aria, per- 
haps because he is not altogether at home in 
Dapertutto’s song fares 
better because here the tone can simply soar, 
which it does admirably, though scarcely 
suggesting a very sinister character withal. 
The recording is a good example of an or- 
chestra enveloping a voice without covering 


it. P.L.M. 


the French language. 


GRIEG: Haugtussa, Op. 67. Kirsten Flag- 
stad (soprano) and Edwin McArthur 
(piano). Victor LP disc LM 1094, $5.45. 

ATHIS cycle of songs is set to portions of 

Arne Garborg’s poetic romance of the same 

name. Hauglussa meaning literally “Hill 


Lady” 


girl whose visions were so strong that she 


- is the name given to Veslemdy, 4 


became peculiar and spent her time in the 
hills. The thread of story running through 
the cycle tells of her meeting with the young 
and handsome Jon, of their brief romance, of 
a broken tryst and of Vesleméy’s hearing that 
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her lover is paying attention to the wealthiest 
girl in the neighborhood. Like Schubert’s 
miller she goes to the brook to find her final 
rest and dream. 

Until Mme. introduced these 
haunting songs to us in the thirties they had 
remained virtually unknown in this country 
because so few singers perform in Norwegian, 
and these texts must be the despair of any 
translator. 


Flagstad 


The poetry, like Grieg’s music, 
is straight out of the northern hills, and only 
areal Scandinavian can enunciate it properly. 
So it is that Flagstad has made the cycle her 
own and for once every aspirant to vocal 
honors has not copied her. I suspect that 
her countrymen may find her singing a bit 
majestic to fit the character of the mountain 
maid, but there is no gainsaying the power of 
her interpretation. When her first recording 
of the songs appeared in 1940 it was recog- 
nized as her masterpiece: only when singing 
in her native language has she brought such 
enthusiasm and abandon to her art; these 
songs with their forward diction kindled a 
special spark in her. 

The new recording has a greater spacious- 
ness, a more realistic room resonance than the 
old. But the ten intervening years have taken 
some of the bloom from the voice (substitut- 
ing, on this evidence, something of an edge) 
and some of that very zest which used to set 
her singing apart. To one who has not heard 
the cycle before that will not matter, for this is 
still Grade-A Flagstad; yet I doubt that 
many of the older sets will be discarded for 
the new. Mr. McArthur’s not too imagina- 
tive playing has not improved; if he is over- 
powered it is not a matter of recording bal- 
ance. Another feature missing in the new 
set is the helpful set of notes on the songs. 
The uninitiated will seek in vain for an ex- 


planation on this container. P.L.M. 
LARA: Granada; and BUZZI-PECCIA: 
Lolita; Mario Lanza (tenor) with Orches- 


tra. RCA Victor 7” disc 49-1169, 95c (also 
78 rpm, 12-1192). 
GODOWSKY: Ali Wien: 
SKI: Wien, du Stadt meine 
James Melton (tenor) with Orchestra 
conducted by David Broekman. RCA 
Victor 7” dise 49-1170, 95c¢ (also 78 rpm 
10-1540). 


and SIECZYN- 
Tréiume; 


AFERVOR rather than finesse characterizes 
lanza’s singing of two supposedly Spanish 
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songs (Victor erroneously calls them Spanish 
folk songs). The young tenor is more at home 
in selections like these than in operatic mate- 
rial. 


Melton seldom lets his admirers down. He 
is a far better singer than Lanza, more assured 
and vocally more appealing. In two senti- 
mental songs about old Vienna, the tenor 
avoids the “‘schmaltz”’ which others usually 


bring to these attractive offerings. Excellent 
recording in both records. —J.N. 


/MOZART: Requiem, K.626, Master Wer- 


ner Pech (soprano), Master Hans Breit- 
schopf (alto), Walther Ludwig (tenor), 
Harald Proglhof (basso) and Vienna 
Hofmusikkapelle conducted by Josef 
Krips. London LP set, two 10” discs, 
LPS 230-31, $9.90. 


AMOZART’S Requiem is a work susceptible 
to varying interpretations. To some it is an 
exalted and churchly work, while to others 
it has the feel of the theatre. 
ever, that it is a masterpiece one of the 
great Requiems of all time. The fact that this 
new version utilizes not only a boy choir 


All agree, how- 


but two boy soloists easily places it as an 
example of the first interpretation, just as 
the Cetra-Soria set (LP 1001) with Tassinari, 
Stignani, Tagliavini and Tajo as soloists was 
distinctly of the second. Those who would 
like something of a middle ground will prob- 
ably have to drag the second-hand market 
for the old Christschall set made in Salzburg 
under Messner; the pre-war Victor job under 
Harl McDonald could hardly be recommended 
on any score. For myself I lean to the church- 
ly view, and I was unable to work up much 
admiration for the Cetra-Soria performance 
when I heard it. If the soloists 
opera singers let them not be Italians — rather 
artists of the type of Rethberg and Kipnis, 
who used to sing the work under Bodanzky. 
Aesthetics aside, there are certain problems 


must be 


involved in a boy performance. Anyone who 
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INSTALLATIONS 
Complete systems of conversions of existing 
equipment by an experienced and cooperative 
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36 Wakefield Ave., Port Washington, L.I., N.Y. 
Phone: Port Washington 7-3210 
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has made the rounds of some of our American 


churches with such choirs knows how flat 
and uninteresting their voices can be. Then 


there is the matter of balance. The mature 


tenors and basses must not only be out- 
numbered, but must be able to keep their 
more vibrant tone down. The boys’ lack of 


sheer brilliance and “‘edge”’ is a vexation on 


occasion for example in the De poenas 
passage in the Domine as heard in this record- 
ing. To compensate for this there are cer- 
tain effects possible only to such a chorus 

the exquisite pianissimo of the Salva me in 
the the 


Recordare, or the sudden drop on Ne cadant 


Rer tremende section, Voca me in 


in obscurum. On the debit side again is the 
difficulty of phrasing, for boys do not have 
long breaths, and fine lines are not infre- 
quently broken. 

It must be said, however, that in the pres- 
ent performance the most serious of the prob- 
The bal- 


ance, especially noticeable when the two solo 


lems have been successfully met. 


boys sing in quartet with their experienced 
elders. It is not a small accomplishment in 
a tenor of Ludwig’s stature to be able so to 
reduce the proportions of his tone. 

In general style IL find the performance ex- 
cellent. The opening chorus may come quite 
close to ponderousness, but the persistent 
rhythm gives a sense of fatefulness well in 
keeping with the text. The fugue in the 
Christe section is very exciting and nicely 
clear in line, though perhaps a little jumpy. 
Throughout the set the music is alive and 
vital; the final test of my own reaction is 
that I found it very difficult to keep from 
singing with the chorus. To mention one 
more detail, | have never felt more strongly 
the hollowness of that terrible final chord. 

Mechanically the set is on the whole de- 
cidedly satisfactory, though the boy soloists 
seem to me to have been placed a bit too 
close to the microphones, perhaps in the inter- 
est of the balance I have just been admiring. 
This is a small blemish on a fine and moving 
piece of work. —P.L.M. 


MURROW-FRIENDLY: J Can Hear It 
Vow — Vol. III; Edward Murrow (nar- 
rator) and others. Columbia LP disc 
ML4340, $4.85. 


ATHE third volume of this hitherto highly 
successful series deals with the period from 
1919 to 1932, from Woodrow Wilson’s cam- 
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paign for the League of Nations to Franklin 
Roosevelt’s inauguration. Since actual re- 
cordings of many of the key figures of that 
period are either non-existent or of inferior 
quality, the editors were forced to piece their 
narrative together with the aid of actors, 
announcers and others whose voices matched 


the originals as closely as possible. 


For many of us much of the impact of the 
earlier volumes is lost as a result of this nec- 
substitution. 


essary After all, the major 


entertainment value of these discs was the 
ability to hear the actual voices of the per- 
sonalities speaking the history-making lines. 
There is nothing here to equal the dramatic 
Babe 
hoarse voice as he spoke with agonized effort 
at his Yankee Stadium “Day.” 


punch of Ruth’s painfully grating, 
There is 
nothing to equal the on-the-spot description 
of the Hindenburg disaster. 

The most affecting bit in this new compila- 
tion is Vanzetti’s last statement before going 


—A.W.P. 


to his death. 


POULENC: 


Ceremony 


Vass in G; and BRITTEN: 4A 
The Robert Shaw 
Chorale, conducted by Robert Shaw, 
with Laura Newell (harp) in the Britten 
work. Victor LP disc LM-1088, $5.45. 


ATHE ART of Francis Poulenc as a com- 
poser of music destined to endure was never 
more vividly demonstrated than in this Mass, 
We have been 
diverted by his instrumental pieces, but it 
in the vocal medium that his most sincere 
efforts and telling results are to be found, in 
the many wonderful songs he has written, é 
number of which are available on records. 
This Mass 


may be 


of Carols; 


for unaccompanied chorus. 


- stark, bare, unadorned as it 
in the fifteen minutes or so of its 
duration is as filled with the distilled essence 
of devotion, of genuine religious feeling 
any of the full-length scores of the classicd 
or baroque periods. I know of no unaccom 
panied work in the modern idiom that cal 
approach it; one would have to travel as fal 
back as Palestrina for serious competition) 
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The G minor Mass of Vaughan Williams is 
fine work, skillful y wrought and eminent 
listenable, yet it leans so dependently u 

the model of Byrd as to be lacking in a time} 
character of its own. The Poulenc Mass isij 
the musical language of today. It has an inti 
mate quality that personalizes and humanizé 
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the formal aspects of the religious formula, 
but it is free of the introspection and neurotic 
brooding-so often uppermost where preoccvu- 
pation with intimacy holds sway. 

The Mass was published in 1937 and re- 
corded shortly thereafter by the Chanteurs 
de Lyon. The two-record set, once available 
here (Columbia set X-127, I wish I had one) 
has been out of print even in France since 
the war (French Columbia RFX61/2) and 
has been eagerly sought after by collectors, 
not so much for the performance which was, 
as I remember, good but not extraordinary, 
but for the unusual appeal of the music itself. 

The Robert Shaw Chorale sing the difficult 
with and fine- 
One could point out, I 


score admirable intonation 
textured quality. 
suppose, spots in the score where Shaw has 
deviated from the markings; the results he 
obtains, however, are in the best possible 
taste and calculated for maximum effective- 
ness on the average reproducing machine. 
The recording is clear and life-like. 

Britten’s Ceremony of Carols, which oc- 
cupies the reverse face of the disc, is the same 
performance that was reviewed upon release 


of the 45 rpm set. -A.W.P. 


SCHOENBERG: 
Waldtaube; 
prano ) 


Gurrelieder — Lied der 
Martha Lipton (mezzo-so- 
with the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York con- 
ducted by Leopold Stokowski. BERG: 
Three Excerpts from Wozzeck; Gertrude 
Ribla (soprano) with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy. Columbia 10” LP ML-2140, 


$3.85. 
AGURRELIEDER, written by Schénberg 
in his late twenties, exhibits the same strong 
Wagnerian influence that pervades the Aus- 
trian composer’s other compositions of this 
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period. In spite of this, Gurrelieder,'an over- 
long contata, contains many moving pages 
and quite a few moments when the later 
Schénberg is anticipated. One of the most 
striking sections of the work is the Song of 
the Wood Dove. This music, here presented 
in highly fashion by Martha 
Lipton, Stokowski and the Philharmonic, is 
warmly recorded and should afford new listen- 
és to it a fresh and memorable experience. 

This disc also contains the second record- 
ing of Berg’s impressive excerpts from his 
Opera, Wozzeck. 


expressive 


(Werner Janssen’s version 








ecord Guié 
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is available ona 10” LP, Artist 500.) It is 
unfortunately rather common misknowledge 
that this is twelve-tone music and conse- 
quently unpalatable. Such is not the case. 
Wozzeck is chromatic music of straightforward 
romantic feeling, decidedly moving, and al- 
together one of the outstanding operas of our 
time. 

The first excerpt here presented begins with 
music from the close of the second scene. 
Wozzeck, the humble soldier and social mis- 
fit, is with a friend in a wood as night falls 
and becomes troubled with thoughts of the 
supernatural. The next scene, is the room of 
his sweetheart Marie, follows without break. 
She watches and admires the soldiers march- 
ing by until the offensive comments of a 


neighbor cause her to shut her window. She 
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then sings an unhappy lullaby to her little 
boy and rocks him to sleep. 


The next excerpt which begins as the cur- 
tain rises on the first scene of the third act 
finds Marie alone in her room with her child. 
She is reading aloud from the Bible the story 
of the woman taken in adultery and accusing 
herself of her own frailty. This reading is 
alternately interrupted by a story which she 
never finishes telling the child and her wonder- 
ing thoughts (Wozzeck “hasn’t come: not 
yesterday, not today.” ) 

Before the last fragment, one must know 
Woz- 
zeck has murdered Marie and later drowns 
himself in the pond beside which he had killed 
her. The doctor and captain hear his chok- 


that there has been a double tragedy. 


ing cry but are too frightened by the red 
moon, the grey mist, and the brooding horror 
of the place to do anything to save him. An 
orchestral description of this scene is followed 
by an interlude intended as Wozzeck’s elegy. 
The music continues as the curtain rises to 
show the sunlit street before Marie’s house. 
Her child is riding his hobby-horse with other 
children playing round him. He is told that 
his mother is dead, but he does not under- 
stand. 
the body and he, thinking this some game, 
follows them. 


The others go off to the pond to see 


On this ironic note the opera 
ends. 

The performance by Gertrude Ribla, Eu- 
gene Ormandy and the Philadelphians is ap- 
propriately sympathetic and beautifully de- 
tailed. 
soprano too far from the microphone and the 
reproduction of the orchestra is not as good 
as it should have been. All the same, though, 
it is a shade better than the Artist recording 
which is somewhat distorted and gritty; and 


The recording, however, places the 


of course the Philadelphia Orchestra plays far 


—C.J.L. 


better than Janssen’s men. 


STRAUSS: Elekira (full opera); Anny 
Konetzni (Elektra); Martha Médl (Kly- 
temnestra ); ilitsch (Chryso- 
themis); Franz Klarwein (Aegisthus); 
Hans Braun (Orestes); Wilhelm Felden 
(Foster-Father of Dorathea 
Fraas (Klytemnestra’s Companion); 
Aenne Michalsky (Train-Bearer); Josef 
Schmidinger (Young Servant); Ljubomir 
Panischeff (Old Servant); Charlotte 
Markus (Overseer of the Maids); Or- 
chestra and Chorus of the Maggio 


Danitza 


Orestes); 
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Musicale Fiorentino, conducted by Di- 
Cetra LP set 1209, 
AFURTHER ACQUAINTANCE with this 


recording convinces me that it is Mitropoulos’ 


mitri Mitropoulos. 


direction 
which makes this performance acceptable, 


powerful and urgent orchestral 
despite the quality and character of the sing- 
ing. Konetzni handles the vocal difficulties 
of the principal role but at the expense of 
considerable strain and the failure to sustain 
While I feel her character- 
ization may have been an impressive one in 


some high tones. 


the theater, on records her concern with the 
portrayal of vengeance is overemphasized at 
Mad is a great 
Klytemnestra; she underscores her every line 


the expense of her singing. 


with meaning and sings with tonal richness. 
llitsch, as Chrysothemis, is uneven, and the 
Orestes of Braun is impressive though vocally 
heavy and rather dry. ® 

A comparison with the Beecham set which 
gave us only half of the score, though to be 
sure the best half, is inevitable. Parenthetic- 
ally, Mitropoulos has made some cuts in the 
Beecham’s direction was admirable 
for its dramatic impact and its clarity of line, 
but it is less exciting than Mitropoulos’ read- 
ing. Erna Schluter, like Anny Konetzni, 
was hardly in the tradition of the great 
Elektras. Welitch, was a finer 
Chysothemis, and Paul Schoeffler’s Orestes 
was endowed with richer and warmer-hued 
vocalism. And the late Walter Widdop was a 
better Aegisthus than Klarwein. 

Elektra overwhelming music- 
drama, whose characters have no redeeming 
qualities. Though it is musically one of the 
greatest works that Strauss conceived, I am 
not one of those who regard it as his greatest 
If expert handling of a terrific or- 
chestral welter be regarded as greatness, we 
have this in several other scores by Strauss. 
In orchestration he was an acknowledged 
master. In Elektra, as in Salome, too often, 
Strauss uses his music “‘merely as a tissue of 
cunning fours de force of characterization and 
stage direction,” as Ernest Newman has 
pointed out. The sounds are poignant, often 
discordant and occasionally overpowering, 
but they can literally sweep one away when 
a conductor, like Mitropoulos, has the requi- 
site dramatic intensity. 

Somehow this flawed performance has a 
communicative intensity with its occasional 
audience sounds and the applause at the end. 


score. 


however, 


is_ terrific, 


opera. 
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TEN OPERATIC ARIAS: Ernani — Ernani 
involami (Verdi); Mefistofele L Altra 
nolle in_fondo al mare (Boito); Madama 


Sans-Gene —Che me ne faccio del vostro 
Pagliacci Balla- 
tella and Silvo? A quest’ ora (Leoncavallo); 
Bianca e Fernando—Sorgi, O Padre (Bel- 
lini); William Tell Romance (Rossini); 
Viadama Butterity—Entrance (Puccini); // 
Trovatore D’amor sull’ ali rosee (Verdi); 
Vissi d’arte (Puccini); Claudio 
Vissi d’arte ( Puccini); Claudio 
Muzio (soprano), with Mario Laurenti 
(baritone) in the duet from 
Esoteric LP disc ES-502, $5.95. 


castello>? (Giordano); 


La Tosca 
La Tosca 


Pagliacci. 


AMuzio’s artistry was uneven on her early 
records and sometimes her voice sounded 
thinner than in life. While this extraordi- 
narily gifted singer conveyed the intensity of 
drama in her singing, she seldom exaggerated 
emotion. What she projected, she felt, and 
if her early Vissi d’arte lacks the poise of her 
later (electrical) one, it nonetheless shows her 
histrionic grasp. Her extraordinary ability to 
float her voice, to color it to meet the require- 
ments of both text and music, is strikingly 
demonstrated in the arias from Mefistofele, 
Bianca e Fernando, and Trovatore. Her Nedda 
was a vibrant characterization and one feels 
this in her singing of the Ballatella and the 
duet with Laurenti. The annotator speaks of 
Laurenti as “‘a promising baritone artist who 
died in his youth after making only a few 
recordings.”” (This latter was originally put 
out by Edison, for whom Laurenti recorded 
exclusively.) How quickly the public forgets 
a fine artist! Laurenti possessed a lyric bari- 
tone voice, quite as remarkable in its way as 
was Muzio’s more dramatic one in its way. 
He was a consummate musician and a fine 
actor. In his last two years at the Metro- 
politan, he sang leading baritone roles, among 
which was Misguir (the leading male role) in 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s The Snow Maiden. Lau- 
renti and Muzio often sang Silvio and Nedda 
at the Metropolitan, and this duet should be 
a welcome memento for many. For pure 
legato singing at its best, Muzio’s Sorgi, O 
padre from a forgotten opera by Bellini is a 
gem. 

Esoteric have done a good job of re-record- 
ing these old discs (none were cylinders) and 
I feel certain that those who got its first LP 
record will want this one. Of the two, I think 
this the most rewarding. —J.N. 
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In the Popular Vein 





by Enzo Archetti 
GENE AUTRY MAKES HIS BID for 


this year’s holiday hit with Frosty, the Snow 
Vian (Columbia 38907) and it looks as is he’ll 
hit the jackpot again as he did last year with 
Rudolph the Red-Noised Reindeer. They have 
much in common: the same kind of bouncy 
rhythm, cute lyrics, and appeal for children. 
Evidently, others think this will be the 
Number One Hit this Christmas, because 
Gene gets effective competition from Roy 
Rogers (Victor 47-0255), Vaughn Monroe 
(Victor 47-3915), and Nat “King:’ Cole 
(Capitol 1203). All are backed by seasonally 
appropriate songs. Gene does When Santa 
Claus Gets Your Letter, which may give Frosty 
a run for the money. Columbia has assem- 
bled Frosty, Rudolph, and a batch of other 
songs in the same vein on LP disc CL-6137 
(Merry Christmas With Gene Autry). There’s 
too much of a sameness to take this disc at 
one sitting but the kids will probably gobble 
it up. 

As further contributions for the holidays, 
Columbia offers Christmas Carols by Ken 
Griffin (CL-6130); and Here Comes Santa 
Claus and Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer, 
also by Ken Griffin (Columbia 38981). The 
carols are all the familiar ones, with White 
Christmas added. They are played in a sub- 
dued manner, quite suitable for accompani- 
ment to singing or for background music. 
The single is gayer. Technically, the LP is 
somewhat unsteady in tone which may be 
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due to poor centering. The single is quite 
Incidentally, Columbia seems 


to have abandoned its paper center material 


satisfactory. 


for the conventional 78’s and is now pressing 
them on all-shellac material. There is a dis- 
tinct improvement in sound. 

Victor presents two well sung Christmas 
programs: Christmas Carols By the Hour of 
Charm, all girl orchestra and choir under the 
direction of Phil Spitalny (WP-300, 3-45’s); 
and Favorite Christmas Songs by Dennis Day 
and The Mitchell Boychoir (WP-297, 3-45’s). 
They duplicate each other in only two carols 
but not at all in style, though they are both 
heavy on sentiment. 


Another number which is making a strong 
bid for popularity this Christmas is Snowy 
White Snow. Vaughn Monroe made one 
version for Victor (47-3942) and Toni Harper, 
with orchestra under the direction of Mitch 
Miller, made one for Columbia (38977). The 
latter is better, especially the orchestral ac- 
companiment. Jingle Bells backs it up. Le- 
roy Anderson’s Sleigh Ride is also being dished 
up as Christmas music. Percy Faith’s on 
39011 (backed by Christmas In 
Vy Heart) is particularly slick though Freddy 
Martin’s on Victor 47-3935 (Christmas Time 
on the reverse) is a close second. Trailing 
along for Christmas bids are a lot of other 
records by favorite folks from Godfrey to 
Spike Jones. 


Columbia 


The term “classic jazz” has often been 
misused but surely its use has hardly ever 
been more justified than in Classic Jazz By 
Ted Lewis and His Band (Columbia CL-6127). 
Here assembled are eight pieces which are the 
stock-in-trade of all jazz musicians worth 
their salt, played by a group which indi- 
vidually have since hit the top. In Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues and Yellow Dog Blues there is 
Jimmy Dorsey on clarinet. The late Don 
Murray on saxophone is heard in Clarinet 
Vliarmalade. Benny Goodman on clarinet is 
in Dip Your Brush In the Sunshine and Royal 
Garden Blues. George Brunies on trombone 
and Mugsy Spanier on trumpet are in When 
My Baby Smiles At Me and Royal Garden 
Blues. The inimitable Fats Waller on piano 
is in Dallas Blues and Frank Teschmaker on 
clarinet is in Sobbin’ Blues. Ted Lewis him- 
self is heard in vocals in Dip You Brush and, 
of course, When My Baby. This is music that 
is good to listen to and fun to dance to for it 
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is welded together by a great personality and 
entertainer. 

The recordings betray their age because of 
their orchestrations but technically they seem 
to have been rejuvenated by their transfer 
to LP. 

Jazzing the classics is a favorite pastime | 
with popular music purveyors. Sometime | 
they go far afield in search for likely material 
Battle Hymn of the Republic (in two parts! 
by Red Nichols and His Five Pennies must 
be heard to be believed (Capitol 829). Gypsy 
Rondo by the Art Van Damme Quintet 
(Capitol 827) is the third movement of 
It is played 
like a cocktail bar rhythm piece. 

Count Basie’s Bluebeard Blues and The 
Golden Bullet (Columbia 38888), both in jump 
tempo and with some good solos, are good 
listening jazz. So is Harry James’ Jn A 
Vist (Columbia 38902). However, in spite of 
virtuosic 


Haydn’s Trio No. 1 in G major. 


some a full orchestral 
version of this intimate Biederbecke pastel 
is somewhat of a monstrosity and it isn't 
helped by poor recording balance and a 
boomy bass. The reverse is Percy Faith's 
Brazilian Sleigh Bells, a samba in the “‘pro- 
gressive jazz’’ manner. And to round out the 
session, Benny Goodman’s Sextet plays Blues 
In the Night, with a Peggy Lee vocal (Colum- 
bia 38821). 

The upswing in Dixieland music that be- 
gan to gather momentum during the last 
months of 1949 is happily serving a dual pur- 
pose. Not only is it introducing this “happy- 
making” music to a generation almost en- 
tirely unfamiliar with it but it is also bring- 
ing recognition to a number of small groups 
that served faithfully and unceasingly during 
the Dixieland drought. Phil Zito and his 
New Orleans International City Dixielanders 
is just such a group. 


moments, 


Not sensational, but satisfactory. 


Long-time favorites of 
New Orleans citizens, they have suddenly 
been discovered by the rest of the country to 
be one of the best in this lively two-beat 
music. 

Columbia has assembled on one LP (CL- 
6110) eight of their best numbers, some old, 
some new, but all played with exciting variety 
and imagination. Among them are Clarinel 
Marmalade, an Original Dizieland One Step. 
and a Shine which will stand with the best of 
them. There is some excellent clarineting by 
Pete Fountain and some solid drumming by 
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Lito himself. The rest of the line-up is: 


Emile Christian, bass; Roy Zimmerman, 
piano; Joe Rotis, trombone; and George 
Girard, trumpet. The latter also sings a 


chorus in Shine which would do credit to 
Louis Armstrong. 

For good Dixieland, one must go to the 
musicians in whom the style was born and 
bred but there have been some good 
siders” who assimilated the style perfectly. 
Jimmy Dorsey, for instance, who has re- 
mained faithful to it through many storms of 
“progressive jazz,” “modern jazz,” and big 
band experiments. Witness his Dorseyland 
Dance Parade on Columbia CL-6114. Ex- 
cept for two modern rags, all the numbers in- 
cluded date prior to 1928, and he and his 
Original “‘Dorseyland’” Jazz Band handle 
them like veterans born to the style. But 


“out- 


he’s an exception. 

For “kicks,” Washington 
and Lee Swing by Nappy Lamare’s Levee 
Loungers (Capitol 884), whose line-up in- 
cludes dyed-in-the-wool Dixielanders like 
Eddie Miller, Marvin Ash, and Zutty Single- 
ton; Jn the Mood by Sharkey and His Kings 
of Dixieland (Capitol 951), including Santo 
Pecora and Monk Hazel; J Wish I Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate by Wingy 
Manone’s Dixieland Band (Capitol 942), with 
Matty Matlock, Nappy Lamare, and Zutty; 
Doo Wacka Doo by Pete Daily’s Dixieland 
Band (Capitol 942), with Warren Smith, 
Lamare, and Country Washburne; and Cop- 
enhagen by Phil Napoleon and His Memphis 
Five (Columbia 38820). 

Sooner or later the old controversy about 
the merits of Chicago jazz over Dixieland, 
and other kinds, is bound to flare up again. 
It was a hot subject in the ’30’s. Maybe CL- 
6107 will be the opening gun of the new battle 
of jazz. Under the title From Austin High 
Comes Jazz, Columbia has assembled a group 
of musicians who have been the staunchest 
supporters of the Chicago style for years: 
Bud Freeman, Eddie Condon, Dave Tough, 
Jack Teagarden, Max Kaminsky, Pee Wee 
Russell, Dave Bowman, and Mort Stuh- 
maker. Their brand of jazz, with emphasis 
on a driving ensemble, is exciting, too. In- 
cluded are Prince Of Wails, Muskrat Ramble, 
Al the Jazz Band Ball, and five other classic 
Chicago jazz pieces. The 
cellent. 


listen to these: 


recording is ex- 
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fore is Victor Set WK-24 (5-45’s). 





Tex Beneke has adopted the slogan “‘Music 
in the Miller Mood” but often he strays far 
from the felicitous treatments of his late 
mentor, Glenn Miller. 


Every football season brings a new batch 
of college or football song-medleys. This 
year we have two which are rousingly good. 
Percy Faith with a chorus does 16 of them on 
Columbia CL-6148 and Vaughn Monroe and 
a chorus do 18 in Victor WP-299 (4-45’s) 
Faith’s is slightly better. 
seems less suited to the music, 


Monroe’s low voice 
though he 
Surprisingly, the two 
collections duplicate themselves in only seven 


sings enthusiastically. 


numbers. Technically, they are both top- 
notch. 

not a mere med- 
ley; but a good cross-section of H.M.S. Pina- 
All the 


important numbers are here, plus a few more. 
Singers are Jimmy Carroll, Audrey Marsh, 


Not a complete recording; 


John Percival, Leonard Stokes, Martha 
Wright, Earl Wrightson, and The Guild 


Choristers. Al Goodman and his orchestra 
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knit 
sprightly playing. 
D’Oyle Carte spirit. 


the with 


is lacking is the 


together 


What 


whole work some 


Leroy Anderson has already demonstrated 
his skill and imagination in arranging, often 
with divertive results, and now he turns his 
talent to musical comedy, Musical Comedy 
Vedleys (Victor WDM-1I411, 4-45’s). Annie 
Get Your Gun, Brigadoon, Kiss Me Kate, and 
South Pacific are reviewed effectively. They 
The 
opulent tone of the Boston Pops under the 
expert hand of Arthur Fiedler brilliantly sec- 
So do the Victor 


are more like suites than medleys. 


ond Anderson’s good work. 


engineers. 


Columbia adds to its Dance Date series with 
Your Dance Date With Percy Faith (CL-6131) 
and Your Dance Date With Dick Jurgens 
(CL-6136). the which 
provide uninterrupted dance music for 15 


These are records 


minute periods. In spite of some very fancy 
arrangements and a very large orchestra, the 
Faith disc makes a surprisingly good mixed 
dance program. By comparison, the Jurgens 
disc sounds tame, though his style is dance- 


able. All the 


medium, and fast. 


dances are fox trots: slow, 
The dise’s one drawback 


is — too many vocals. 


The fabulous Golden Twenties produced 
more than Prohibition, flappers in raccoon 
In con- 
trast to all these fevered events, a wave of 


coats, the Charleston, and hot jazz. 


romantic tunes swept the country and offered 
a certain solace to the sentimental and quiet 
minded. Morton Gould has taken eight of 
them, dressed them up in slick arrangements, 
and played them on a dise called Hits of the 
Golden Twenties (Columbia ML-2132). 


One of the 
public today 


smoothest bands before the 
for style and performance 

is Ralph Flanagan’s. Victor knows it, too, 
and has issued a batch of superior quality 
dises in anticipation of a public demand fol- 
lowing the recent highly successful tour the 
orchestra undertook. Included are Singing 
Winds, theme (47-3911), 


which has an excellent Harbor Lights on the 


Flanagan’s 


song 


reverse side; La vie en rose and Dancing 
Tambourine (47-3889); Toreador and Mona 
Lisa (47-3888); and The Red We Want Is the 
Red We've Gol Vevertheless (47-3904). 
Good even for just listening! 


and 


Barber shop harmony can be good fun if it 
isn’t carried too far as The Chordettes do in 
Harmony Time (Columbia CL-6111). It gets 
rather tiresome to hear clear, ringing, har- 
monious rather absurd 
Much better than these 
four women is the National Male Quartet 
with Walter Hatchek at the piano in Harmony 
Favorites (Columbia ML-2136). The songs 
are on a slightly higher plane, but the purpose 
of the disc is the same: collective harmonizing. 


notes sustained to 
lengths for effect. 


Columbia has assembled eight of its recent 
big popular successes on a LP called Popular 
Favorites, Vol. III (CL-6150). It contains 
Mitch Miller’s Tzena Tzena, Percy 
Faith’s J Cross My Fingers, Harry James’ 
Kaye’s Harbor Lights, 
Irene, The Mariners’ 
Sometime, Dinah Shore’s Can Anyone Explain 
and Doris Day’s Darn That Dream. Without 
necessarily agreeing with Columbia’s choice, 
the disc has merits as a varied popular concert. 


Tzena 


Vona Lisa, Sammy 
Sinatra’s Goodnight 


Marek Weber always had a flair for Vien- 
nese music from ’way back in his Odeon days. 
His newest is Schubert Melodies (Columbia 
CL-6108) in which he bunches 22 of Schu- 
bert’s best melodies ranging from songs, to 


Unfinished, 


excerpts from Rosamunde, the 
and Death and the Maiden. 
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